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HIRAM JOHNSON 

SETTLED 

IT 


Little Friends at the London Zoo 






The genet cat at the London Zoo is very tame, and this-little visitor is delighted to have an 
opportunity of stroking the pretty creature, which readily makes friends. The genet is like 
a small civet cat, and is found in Europe and Syria as well as in Africa, its principal home 


GREAT TRIUMPH FOR A 
WISE JUDGE 

Old Enemies Shake Hands and 
Become Friends 

SPLENDID EXAMPLE TO 
THE WORLD 

An amazing triumph for sane wisdom 
and Christian common-sense was wit¬ 
nessed recently in a Kentucky court. 

In the wilder parts of America, as in 
all countries being opened to settlement, 
a certain amount of lawlessness is in-f 
evitable.. Men take the law into their 
own hands; and quarrels often lead to 
feuds that, go on from generation to 
generation and result in loss of life, the 
innocent-suffering’with the guilty. . 

. Such a feud had long existed in the 
Manchester district of Kentucky, < on- 
the Ohio river, where the Philpots and. 
the,Mar tins.oh one side and the Bowlings 
and Benges on; the other, grim,. gnarled 
mdiihtaineers living near to nature, had 
f° r ;V ears carried on a-quarrel with re¬ 
morseless determination and disregard 
of human life. Many deaths had re¬ 
sulted, and even within the last eighteen 
months at least six people had been 
killed, fifteen wounded, and fifty houses, 
containing women and children, riddled- 
with bullets. ; 

Keeping the Peace 

The feud, became so bad that at last 
the authorities., had to take .serious 
notice of it, and 76 of the mountaineers 
were summoned to the court of Judge 
Hiram Johnson at Manchester. ’ 

No one could say what would happen, 
for even the sanctity, of a law court is 
not observed In such an atmosphere^ 
and State troops were sent to keep the 
peace, protect the. mountaineers from 
one another, and the members' of the 
court from all of them. 

After a hearing lasting, four days the 
judge bound-over 46 of the disturbers to 
keep the peace, and discharged the 
others with a caution. , 

Acting Like Men 

Then happened a wonderful and a. 
splendid thing, which might well serve 
as an object lesson to the whole'world. 
If nations could follow the example set, 
in This obscure Kentucky court there 
would be no more, war s’ in the world; 

Looking first • to. the right; where;sat. 
one group of hostile, frowning rnoun- 
tahieers/and then to the left, wliere sat 
the oilier party of antagonists', - the 
judge said . - • _ . : 

Are you noy ashamed of yourselves ?■ 
Have you not been acting like children 
instead of men, destroying your own happi¬ 
ness and that of your wives and children 
and motliers ? And why ? All over a trifle 
like a stolen shotgun. ■ : - * 

You must stop it. If you feel you are 
injured or mistreated come to the court, 
and your grievance will be heard. You will 
get justice here. Your kind of justice will 
not work. 


Are you going to let your children go. 
back to school ? . Are you, going-id makevit 
possible for your wives to, go ondjie roads ?^ 
Are you going to lnakeiisafe-Jdnahnam td 
work in his field ? y : •'. :* y' 

Let me advise you to act likeanen.- yShake 
hands and become friendly uHghbcfurs AgdinJ 
Judge Johnson isyrccognfeed r in V all*. 
the countryside as'a. splendid-Chrisjian 
man and a God-fearing’ judge; dntHJifr' 
is greatly respected as such, - blit-nd-one 
expected his advice to be taken;. 

Tense silence f qllquM *•, his;;addVCSs.- 
Then there was;a shiiffling^of. feet, jand; 
a few of the older men ^on . both-sides, 
grey-bearded, dud stern; rose from their 
seats and crossed the court toward one* 
another. Were they going to fight P it 
looked like it, but they did not. Every¬ 
one was amazed, for hitherto there had 
always been a dividing line—in the 
court, the market, the street, where- 
ever men gathered—across which those 
of one party to the quarrel, would never 
pass'to the other. ■ 


■- ' Then, before the spectators could 
quite, realise what had happened, the 
rivals had gripped one- another by the 
hancV and called , one another by their 
"Christian names. Others on both sides 
, followed their leaders' example, and the 
Ifeuclyof generations was ended. The 
men Y who had hitherto shot at one 
another on sight forgot their differences 
' and became friends. ' ■ 

T; An astonished newspaper * reporting 
’ the case says : “ The Philpots'and the 
Martins talked like good neighbours with 
> the^Bowlings and Benges, where before 
the-rifle would have spoken. 1 ' / 

■ . If .tliis^spirit could only be applied to 
: other quarrels and feuds, including those 
between nations, what a magnificently 
; happy world this would be. There would 
be an end to war and industrial strife 
with its lock-outs and strikes, and the 
era of true peace and prosperity would 
be ushered in. -There can be no happier 
man in the world today than Judge 
Hiram Johnson of Manchester, Kentucky. 


LEFT ON AN ISLAND 

OLD STORY THAT SHOULD 
LIVE 

Australian Tale of a Cornish 
Girl’s Courage 

MARY PHILLIPS AND HER BABY 

A reader living in Queensland sends 
us a forty-year-old tale of the sea and of 
. a mother's heroism that should never be 
allowed to fade from human memory, 
though it is unrelieved in its sadness 
;except by the beauty of courageous 
sacrifice. : - 

Mary Phillips, a Cornish girl, accom¬ 
panied her parents out to northern 
Queensland, became a teacher in Cook- 
town, and then married Captain Watson, 
.a trader on Lizard Island. 

. -The captain's business took him away 
200 miles northward to establish a fishing 
Ttatibn on another group of islands, and 
he lefty Mrs. Watson on Lizard Island 
with her baby and two Chinese servants. 

Coming of the'Blacks 

’" In his absence a party of natives 
landed on Lizard Island, killed one of 
the Chinamen, and wounded the other. 

Mrs, Watson, who was well armed, 
rescued the wounded Chinaman and 
drove the blacks away from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the house. But, knowing 
that they would return, she provisioned 
the only floating thing she had—an iron 
tank—and in it floated away from the 
island with her baby and the wounded 
-Chinese servant. 

In this precarious craft she drifted 4c 
miles over a torrid sea, and landed on 
two islands of another group, but failed 
to find water on either. 

Though. Mrs. Watson had sufficient 
food, without water, of course, life could 
not be sustained; and there all the 
three voyagers died of thirst. 

It was, : perhaps, the saddest part of 
the whole story that, after reaching a 
place of apparent safety, the splendid 
pluck of this brave woman and her com¬ 
panions should be vanquished by a lack 
of water. y v - *. - • 

The Empty Tank 

Nearly foiir months later Mrs. Wat¬ 
son's, body was found in the tank, the 
dead baby in her arms, a loaded revolver 
by her side. The Chinaman lay dead a 
Tittle distance away. : : 

In the tank was the dead woman’s 
diary, in which this was the closing 
uncomplaining entry made by the brave 
woman. 

No rain. -Morning fine weather. Ah 
Sam preparing to die. Have hot seen him 
since nine. Ferrier (the baby) more cheerful. 
•Self not feeling at all welk Have not seen 
any boat of any description. No water. 
Nearly dead with thirst. 

The bodies were brought home to 
Cooktown and given a public funeral, 
the brave Chinaman sharing honours 
with the brave British- mother. Never 
was a tragedy played out to the end 
with a nobler fortitude. 
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MYSTERY :0F A 
FALLEN TOWER 

THE DANGER OF SPRING 
LIGHTNING 

Foolish Old Superstition that 
Lives On 

WHAT A THUNDERBOLT 
REALLY IS' 

By Our Weather Correspondent 

On the first of April—had the date* 
anything to do with it ?—some of the 
newspapers printed a report that “ a 
thunderbolt ” had struck and destroyed 
the belfry-of Ne'pi Cathedral, in' Italy.' 
The destruction of this old belfry—Nepr 
belfry dated from the nth century—is a 
sad event,' but is it not even more sad’ 
that a London newspaper should still. 
‘ cling to the fallacy of the existence of 
thunderbolts ? ' ; ‘ • 

There are few popular notions which 
have been so completely disproved by 
science and yet so- persistently adhered 
to as that of the thunderbolt. 

Thunder and Meteorites 

In the time of the ancient Greeks if 
* anyone was struck, by lightning he was - 
supposed to have been hit bv a bolt- 
hurled by Zeus, the father of the gods, 

A-great many reputed thunderbolts 
have' been carefully examined by scien¬ 
tific men eager to find out whether there 
could be any truth in them. Thunder is, 
of course; the detonation of an electric 
discharge from one cloud to another or 
_ from a cloud to the earth. - Until recently 
very little . was known about the nature 
of electricity, but we know enough now 
to be pretty certain that there is nothing 
about lightning which is likely to produce 
any solid body in J mid-air. It is true 
- that meteorite?, or “ shooting stars/’ 
sometimes fall to the .earth, but meteor¬ 
ites have nothing to do with thunder. 

Crash in a Chimney 

In nearly every reported case of a 
thunderbolt which has been examined 
it has been found that a flash pf 
lightning has struck some piece of metal 
or other substance and melted .it into a 
shapeless mass. 

A case of this kind occurred in London 
a few years ago, when, during a thunder¬ 
storm^ heavy, black, object some eight 
or nine inches across suddenly fell down 
the chimney of a room with a crash. 

This terrible phenomenon so much 
frightened the people in the room that 
they all ran away, without stopping to 
examine the object, and reported that 
a thunderbolt had fallen. Most of the 
newspapers at the time published an 
account of the occurrence, but onq 
secured a piece of the “ thunderbolt ” 
and sent it to a well-known scientific 
man to be.analysed. He found that it- 
was composed of ^pieces of mortar, 
brick, cinder, and soot, all fused to¬ 
gether. Evidently 41 the; lightning had 
dislodged a piece , of the chimney and 
melted it' into *a solid mass. 

How Fulgurites are Made 

When lightning- happens to strike the 
ground it sometimes, passes through the 
soil till it reaches a damp layer, where 
the charge is dispersed. When this 
happens in dry sand’the grains of sand 
are melted by the intense heat into a 
substance resembling glass. This is 
called- fulgurite,- and- a number of 
specimens of it are to be seen, in the 
British Museum. Fulgurites are often 
called thunderbolts by ignorant people. 

There is little doubt that there is no 
such thing as a thunderbolt. What 
happened at Nepi is uncertain, but 
probably the belfry was struck by light¬ 
ning, and superstition supplied the 
thunderbolt. There is nothing very 
remarkable in this happening at this 
time of year, for-spring lightning more 
often does damage than that of summer 
because there is less rain at this time of 
year. Rain, of course, acts as a lightning- 
conductor and carries away some’of the 
electricity from The clouds, so that in 
heavy rain damage by lightning is less 
frequent than when the air is. dry. 1 
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j A GOOD MAN - 

Sir John Kirk’s Great Work 
for Children, 

FIFTY YEARS OF SPLENDID 
SERVICE 

1 -N'A m any -men can look - back upon 
a l ie of. such kindly work as that which 
Sir John Kirk-haslived/ • . 

lie was 75 when he died ; for fifty 
years, lie had been studying and helping 
poor children, and-in that, time he had 
seen a vast improvement in the con¬ 
ditions of their lives. 

He was a Leicestershire artisan’s son, 
and he began life in a London book¬ 
seller/^-sh6p . with ' 1 2S. C a week. Then 
he-/vent' about with, books, for sale, and 
dft&r.a’ while joined the Ragged School 
Union, which Lord/'Shaftesbury had 
■ helped to f ou nd. ■ " ■ ; 4 - v > 

; He became its secretaryk'and'.when The 
State .established. d syMepi of education 
in 1871-, arid ragged schools ^became un¬ 
necessary; he changed the scope of the 
Union’s activities, and it went on doing 
quite as much for children as it had 
done before. 

How greatly children needed ‘ help 
half a century ago it is hkrd to realise 
today. There were then in London and 
other cities large numbers ol boys who 
‘ were known ;as street arabs because 
they had no homes,, and w ho-, picked up 
their living as best .they could:.,. They slept 
under, arches or in doorway#: >.. - /■ 

It. was by the efforts pf/such men * as 
Lord'-Shaftesbury and. Sir John Kirk 
that they were; reel aimed from such a life 
and put in the way of earning an honest 
-livelihood. ; '' . >.! 

WILL LETTER-WRITING 
DISAPPEAR ? 

Gramophone Records a 
Substitute for Correspondence 

Is letter writing doomed ? This is 
the suggestion that, is being made owing 
to the invention of a flew.unbreakable 
gramophone record thatcan be sent 
through the post without fear of damage. 

“Why waste time and energy in 
writing a Tetter,” asks a scientist who 
has seen the invention, ” w T hen you- can 
talk into a machine, take off the com¬ 
plete, record, place it in an envelope, 
and post it to your friend ?/’ 

Almost every family now -possesses a 
gramophone, and these* spoken,, living 
letters would be far mope personal and 
interesting than any written documents. 

The new record will - Stand an enor¬ 
mous .amount of. strain and wrench 
without breaking, and even when it is 
bent or cracked it can still be* played-, 
without showing any signs of injury.. 

The .core is made of a specially- 
prepared, non-warping paper that has 
the same rate, and degree of expansion 
as the veneer, so that, even if The veneer is 
craclied, the parts are held together in 
exact position by the core. :: -■* ' 


BOTTLED SUNLIGHT 

Lamp that Shines Three Hours 
Without a Current 

’ Bottled sunlight is the picturesque 
‘description given to a new.electric lamp 
that has been invented /by an Italian 
engineer, Juan Fomadellf; who” is now 
living-in'America. * r - ; ■ _/ ■ 

The lamp is self-sustaihirig,. and will 
bum: for .three hours without being 
connected with any source of electric 
supply other than itself... 

The light is radiated from a* minute 
metallic candle, the composition of 
which is" a : secret, and practically no 
heat is»produceirL: The. temperature of 
the bulb never "rises above Ten. degrees 
Fahrenheit, while the temperature of an 
ordinary metal filament lamp is a hun¬ 
dred degrees. 

The lamp can be made of any size or 
power, but for ordinary use' the cost 
would not exceed twelve shillings.. 


FLAME THAT BURNS 
UNDERWATER ; 

Blowing a Passage With; 
Compressed Air 

ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR? 
SCIENCE 

.■ A .flame That burns under w*ater is 
being useef by/rhyefs at a depth of 120 
feet foV cutting;.the steel plates of ships: 

Often it is necessary in the salving of 
vessels that havte sunk, or in the repair of 
damaged ships/to (.cut' out a part of the 
steel or iron 'Thai ha# .been injured, and 
there, haSalWriys been great difficulty 
in doin g- this uVridhr..water. \ 

. Now" a. FfericJi : engineer, Monsieur 
Bugene Royer;lias devised a method' pf 
. using the-'oxyracetylerie, j et- under water, 
and the way in/ which this is done.: id 
extremely ingenious.^; ... _ *- v 

The .. diyer / carries down / with liirrr 
on his"back.t\vo; chambers, .one contain¬ 
ing 'compressed aiyand the other oxygen 
and acetylene • gases.' The compressed 
air is released’rind blows a hole in’ the 
water, ~ and ’ then the oxy-acetylene 
flame burns exactly as it does above the 
w v ater; and with its heat of over 3600 
degrees Fahrenheit it cuts the steel as a 
knife cuts cheese. - ; 


IIE DID HIS DUTY 
Fine Tribute to a Working 

...'.Man ... t/ 

An old man named Russell, who;died 
the other day at Hounslow, near London, 
had a good epitaph provided for him'by. 
the manager of a company which' had 
employed him. • ; ; - . . T;’ 

“ Tie was!the‘most conscientious mah 
in the woilcl/’ the ’manager said. He 
had worked for seventy years out of the 
eighty that"lie' lived,-and in all .that: 
long time he* was said never to have lost 
an hour, through any negligence or 
laziness, never to have failed in his duty 
whether as engine-driver, as a worker in 
a powder-mill, or as a sewer man-—all 
employments which call for great care. 
He made no name in the world; he 
was never./able to save any money to. 
speak of ;* but fie left 7 a memory that will; 
•” smell sweet and blossom in the* dust/’ 
a better inheritance for his children than 
riches, a better example to us alLthan 
that of many / who would. have "looked 
down on poor old William Russell. 

“He did--'his duty.” 4i There is no; 
better life-story than that. . 

THE FIRST WIRELESS 

Interesting" Find of an Old 
; Apparatus . y 

* In a furniture repository; near Totten¬ 
ham Court Road,‘ in .London, a very in¬ 
teresting find Has been .made.. .. s ; - 

Twenty-two years ago the'.electrical 
inventor David Hughes died/and. all; ./his 
furniture was' stored, ’ Among .the"odds 
and ends was his-first wireless apparatus, 
the little machine with which he experi- : 
mented as far back as the eighties of 
last century. 

It was a rough-and-ready contrivance, 
put together with .string and ordinary 
needles and sealing-wax, but it/enabled 
Hughes to add a great deaUto the 
world’s knowledge/* It is vastly, inter¬ 
esting, partly on. that account and also 
because; it, show#what persevering Tn- 
ventors can do with’very small, mean's.' 

How this .apparatus has turned up in 
the furniture store, arid, fortunately; has 
; been * rescuedlIt can be seen/ in-' the 
Science' Museum of South Kensington, 

■ where Hughes’s note-books Jiave been 
! since his death. : Picture, on back gage 

Pronunciations in this Number 

Aldebaran -. v . . Al-detrah~ran 
Callao . * : Kahl-yah-o 

Cone . . \ • . Koo-ay * 

Diastase .... Di-ah-stase 
Genet- , ■ ". ■ ; / ' . - . Jen-et ; ' 
Ruysdael '"V ' *. Rois-dahl 

Zugspitze ; . . Tsoog-spit-se 


MINING THE AIR 

r INVISIBLE TREASURES 
IN THE ATMOSPHERE 

Millions of Tons of Products 
Waiting to be Taken 

HOW USEFUL GASES ARE 
! BEING CAPTURED 

: For thousands of years riien have been 
mining the earth, and extracting from 
it all kinds of minerals; It is; only re/ 
cently, however, that they liaVe;begun 
/to mine the air, and this” rie/vTrifid of 
mining is already worlring oh a business 
basis—that is, it is a profitable industry. 

The expression “ mining* the air ” was 
coined by Sir William Crookes,■ and it 
exactly describes the operation' that is 
going on. Men are extracting from the 
huge envelope of* atmosphere that sur¬ 
rounds the earth similar ‘substances to 
j those obtained from the earth’s crust. 

, Limitless Supplies . . 

* The raw materials of the air are costless 
an£ to all intents and purposes limitless.. 
On every square inch of the earth’s sur¬ 
face, there presses, nearly 15 pounds of 
air, so that a man has about; 14 tons 
pressing on him, although lie does not 
feel this because it presses equally 
inside his body and outside.. The total 
■ weight of air surrounding the earth is es¬ 
timated at 13 millions of millions of tons. 

This great volume of material ; contains 
a vast amount of at least two products 
that; are required in ever-increasing 
quantities—nitrogen for* fertilising the 
soil, and oxygen for many purposes. 

-The air consists of 78 per cent, of 
nitrogen and 21 per cent, of oxygen, the 
remaining 1 per. cent, being made up 
chiefly of argon, - with, a little rneon, 
krypton, xenon, carbon-dioxide, hydro¬ 
gen, helium, and water vapour. ;. 

The substance that has been mined 
from the air with the greatest success 
is oxygen. Large quantities are. ex¬ 
tracted and used in this and other manu¬ 
facturing countries, and in the United 
States at least a thousand million cubic 
feet are taken from the air every year. 

Gases in the Air 1 

It is used in many ways in the‘mechan¬ 
ical arts,, but principally for producing 
the oxy-acetylene llame, that gives a 
temperature of over 3600 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and enables iron 'and steel 
to be cut like cheese/ It is also used in 
lead-burning operations and in removing 
carbon from the cylinders of motor-cars. 

Then, again, it is used by doctors for 
reinforcing the scant breath of those who 
are seriously ill; but the whole of the 
oxygen used in hospitals and labora¬ 
tories and .sick, rooms and in mines 
amounts to only one per Vent;, of the total 
withdrawn from the air; 

Next to oxygen argon is the most 
valuable of tlie gases mined from the 
air. It is used for filling the bulbs of in¬ 
candescent electric lamps.. - . 

Nitrogen . is also obtained by dis¬ 
tillation from the air for fillingThe bulbs 
of electric lamps. - / 

How the Mining is Done 

All these 'gases are more easily 
obtained from the air than in any other 
way, because in the air they are simply 
mixed with other gases, whereas in the 
earth’s crust they are* clieriiically com¬ 
bined with other elements, arid need 
chemical means to separate them. 
Being only mixed together in the air, the 
process of separating them is simple. 

The air is liquefied by extreme cold. 
Then the temperature is gradually 
raised, and one by one the various gases 
are collected as they turn into vapour 
again. This is made easy arid possible by 
the fact that the different gases vaporise 
at different temperatures and so come 
off only one at'a time. *' / 

For fertilising purposes nitrogen is 
mined from the air by an electrical pro¬ 
cess, air being passed over a high-tension 
electric arc, which causes the nitrogen 
to combine with oxygen and take a form 
which enables it to be made into nitrates. 

■ It is a good thing there is no shortage of 
air; or the extraction of/its gases might 
have serious consequences 4 for living 
creatures on the earth, ■ •'' J ‘ ' ’ 
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CLOUp SIGNALS 

Will They be Possible ? 

LIGHTS THROWN OUT 100 
MILES TO SEA 

Interesting experiments are being 
carried pft outside New York with a 
searchlight of great intensity. 

The beam from a i, 100,000-candle- 
power light will be reflected in the skyr 
at a height of 15 miles above the earth 
if there is sufficient moisture there to 
form a faint cloud ; and sometimes there 
are layers of moisture at that height 
when the air is clearer below. A beam 
from this searchlight, playing on a lofty 
patch of moisture, has been seen as a 
glow in the sky from a distance of 100 
miles out at sea. 

The question is whether such a play of 
searchlights on the upper atmosphere 
can be used for the guidance of ships, as 
lighthouses are used. And will it serve 
for the signalling of messages? To 
answer these questions is the aim of the 
experimenters. Also, the light may 
be useful in revealing the condition of 
the upper atmosphere and its relation to 
flying and to weather. 

Fog that Light Will Not Pierce 

At present there is not much promise 
• of usefulness in the ijj-mile-high beam. 
The difficulty is the want of certainty. 
A fog may be so dense that even this 
intense beam will not penetrate into 
the semi-void above. Or layers of cloud 
at a moderate height may be impene¬ 
trable.. Or there may be such perfect 
clearness at a great height that no re¬ 
flection of the light as a glow in the sky is 
possible. In short, no one can tell how 
high the light will shine or will show, 
or, therefore, how far it will be seen. 

Also the lofty cloudlets are constantly 
changing, and with their changes the 
character of the light reflected changes 
too, so that signalling shapes or move¬ 
ments cannot be controlled by the 
searchlight operators. Moreover, sky 
glows seen from the sea at a distance 
look different from their appearance at 
another angle, as seen through different 
layers of air. A cloud shine that looks 
a broad glow from the searchlight 
station may appear a narrow streak, or 
even a sharp line, to a ship far out at sea. 
There is.no constancy between points of 
view that would allow a signalling code 
to be made. _ 

However, the experiments are going 
on, and observations • are being taken 
carefully and tabulated, both from the 
iand and the sea. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUMS 

Making the Exhibits Interesting 
to All 

A feature of education in the United 
States that has not been widely adopted 
in this country is the establishment of 
public museums for children con¬ 
tributed to largely by children. 

An American correspondent has sent 
us some notes about two such museums, 
one in Brooklyn and the other in Boston. 

The start of the Brooklyn museum 
was accidental. The curator of the 
general museum chanced to place in , a 
spare room some exhibits of shells, 
flowers, and birds that appealed specially 
to children ; and, as the children quickly 
gathered there in response, other ex¬ 
hibits were added, until at last a whole 
building was allotted for a properly 
organised museum for children, and 
became exceedingly popular. 

The exhibits are placed in cases so 
low that even a small child can .examine 
them comfortably. Everything is 
labelled in good print, and described in 
plain English without technical expres¬ 
sions, but with an interesting array of 
facts that will appeal to a child and be 
understood by it. - 

Iii connection with the Boston 
museum children's clubs for special 
forms of simple research have been 
formed. They include bird clubs, flower 
clubs, camera clubs, and one for the 
, study of electricity. 


t MAKING NIGHT-FLYING SAFE 



A wind-indicating device that swings always head to the wind, and is illuminated at night 



Shouting instructions through a megaphone An electric flash lamp used for signalling 
to a machine about to start to machines at night 



The air traffic controller speaking by wireless telephone to an approaching aeroplane 


THE FOREST SHAKE¬ 
SPEARE LOVED 

Shall it be Replanted r 

IDEA FOR AN ANGLO- 
SAXON MEMORIAL 

It is being proposed that the Forest of 
Arden, for ever made famous by Shakes¬ 
peare but now only a name, should be 
replanted as part of a great British- 
American memorial to be set up in the 
middlfe of England. 

If this could be done it would be a 
splendidly-fitting memorial, not only of 
British and American comradeship in 
the War and lasting friendship in. the 
Peace, but of the great master-mind and 
genius whom both nations . delight to 
hail as kinsman, and whose works they 
prize as . their most precious heritage. 

The Forest of. Arden at one time 
stretched right across England, but in 
Shakespeare’s day it had been greatly 
reduced, and no longer included the 
Forests of Dean and Sherwood, as it once 
did. The name of the Forest of Arden, 
given to the woodland region round 
about the home of his boydiood, is by” 
some thought to be an invention of 
Shakespeare; but, at any rate, much 
of the area was owned by the powerful 
family of the Ardens whose manors lay 
in Warwickshire. . ‘ ' 

Where Shakespeare Lived as a Boy 

When the poet wrote the -sweetest 
and happiest of his plays,’ “ As You Like 
It;** and. breathed-into it the breath of 
the old Robin Hood spirit and that 
love of country and adventure that 
characterised the men of Elizabeth's day, 
though he made his characters French, 
he could not resist the temptation of 
laying the scenes in the enchanted forest 
of his boyhood. . 

Some have thought he had in his mind 
the great Forest of the Ardennes that 
once covered so large a part of French 
Flanders, but we have only to read the 
play to sec that the forest is his own 
English woodland. 

A well-wooded district of Warwick¬ 
shire still bears the name of Arden, 
which is further preserved in the names 
of several villages, like Hampton-in- 
Arden and Henley-in-Arden. 

Shakespeare’s mother, Mary Arden, 
claimed to belong to the family of War¬ 
wickshire Ardens, who were among the 
chief owners of the forest area. 

If a considerable stretch of this lovely 
country in the very heart of England 
where Shakespeare spent his boyhood 
can be planted once more with trees, 
and become the Forest of Arden in fact 
as well as in name, it will be a glorious 
memorial of the unity of the two nations 
claiming Shakespeare as their kinsman. 

RATS EAT UP £1000 

French Farmer Loses Savings 
of a Lifetime 



How a Very i*ght is fired at night The control tower and wind indicator 


In order to make night-flying sate and easy, a traffic control tower nas been erected at 
the Croydon Aerodrome, from which wireless telephone messages and various kinds of light 
signals can be sent to airman while flying or about to alight 


Paper money has many disadvantages 
compared witli gold coin. It is dirty to 
handle, it is more easily lost, it can be 
totally destroyed in a fire. And now 
it has been proved to be disadvantageous 
in another way : it can be eaten by rats. 

An unfortunate French farmer near 
Toulouse has had experience of this. 
He had saved /iooo, and he had ..his 
savings all in French paper notes. He 
did not invest them, he did not ask a 
bank to keep them for him in a steel fire¬ 
proof and rat-proof room. He kept 
them in a box on the farm. 

When he went to this box the other 
day he saw that rats had been in it. 
Hurriedly he turned everything out. 
All he could find of the banknotes were 
a few scraps of paper bitten by the rats' 
teeth. He had. not made a note of the 
numbers of the notes, so he cannot 
“ stop ” them and get fresh ones issued. 

He realises bitterly now the folly 
of leaving the provision for his old age at 
the mercy of the destructive, voracious 
little pests. 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
COUNTRY 

NEW ZEALAND’S EXAMPLE 
TO THE WORLD 

Remarkable Record of the 
■ Southern Dominion : , 

BABIES THE BEST 
IMMIGRANTS 

- .. New Zealand, asdts name suggests, 
a country comparatively recently opened 
"to civilisation.- ...V ' 

About a hundred ahd fifty years,ago 
v the great explorer Captain Cook landed 
t on ? its shores, and a'hundred and eight 
'years ago the first missionary settlement' 
.was established at the Bay of Islands." 

. Even now .its total ^population does: 
not amount to a quarter of the popular/ 
*tion of London.. Yet v though the colony 

• is young and sparsely populated, it can 
In 1 some ways showman example, not only 
to its Mother England, but to the world. 

Growing Population .i 

There are . only about a million 
Europeans in the'island, yet the popula¬ 
tion in proportion / to the size of the, 
~ country is increasing, probably faster 
than the population ofany other country, 
Tpr the death-rate oi.its infants is.about 
the lowest in . the -world*, * 

• In x^ew . Zealand'in op 17 out of every 
rooo' infants bom r/S died withm/'the 

-first year, white in'England the death-, 
rate was" 103, in the United States 100/ 
in Russia nearly. 1.50/ In Dunedin, the-, 
^Edinburgh of New Zealand, the death/ 
/rate, was only/40, while in.Edinburgh the^ 
death-rafe was 133, more than three 
times; as great/. It is very extraordinary 
to think.,.that. Tor, every infant per 
thousand of infants'who dies in Dunedin, 
three die in Edinburgh, and seven in 
Moscow and Petrograd. ■ 

A Low Death-Rate 

.-The; low death-rate in New Zealand is. 
partly due to superior climatic and 
housing conditions/; Dunedin has purer 
air than Edinburgh, and it is' free .from 
ancient, insanitary. buildings.. The low 
death-rate is, no .doubt, also partly due 
to the fact that emigrants to the 
colonies are usually healthy, vigorous, 1 
and energetic: But it is mainly due to 
the fact that very thorough measures 
have been taken to teach New Zealand 
-mothers how to rear their infants. ' ; • f 

Between 1907 and 1917 the infant 
death-rate fell about 50 per cent., and 
credit for this fall is. due chiefly to the 
Society for the * Health of Women and 
Children, founded by Dr. F. Traby King 
in 1907. The work of the society is 
largely, carried out’ by women and.’ is 
chiefly educational, 2 ( and there can be 
no doubt at all that the* society has 
saved the lives’of/thousands of infants. 
If the death-rate/falls at the same rate 
during the next ten years it will become 
less than 30 per thousand. 

Caring for Mo'hers and Children 

The society is not cbntent with guard¬ 
ing the infants after flleir birth ; if begins’ 
by advising and helping mothers, and its 
ambition is not only to save the lives 
of the infants, buri also to lay healthy 
foundations which will ensure * tile 
development of the’.infants into healthy 
men and women. 

The literature published by the society 
is specially excellent, and one poster 
issued during Save the Babies Week ends 
with the striking phrase, “Our Best 
Immigrants are the Babies.” New 
Zealand expects about 300,000 such 
little immigrants 'during the next ten 
years, and they are important; not'only 
to the Dominion, but to its oldr Mother 
England. The old lioness can at. least 
produce sturdy cubs 1 ' 


;SEA INVADES, A. 

. . VILLAGE' 

DRIVEN INLAND BY THE 

.■ waves: : ■ 

Battle Between the Ocean and 
V , the Land - 

CLIFFS EATEN 'AWAY 

A teacher in a Suffolk .village'sends us this 
article about- the sad wriy* in/which the sea is. 
breaking in upon a village that he loves. 

/■ T know* a quaint btfle/fishing village 
■fin the Suffolk coast,' and I am 'very 
grjeved;;for it is doomed by. the cruel 
North Sea. The good- folk of Slaughden,; 
near Aldeburgh/ are leaving their homes ; 
the waves are driving them inland: 

In* the same way I have .-seen the old 
church on the cliffs at .Dunwich dis¬ 
appear, bit by - bit, till only the tower is 
■left/ That, too, will fall in one.of the 
Winter storms. 

‘ But sometimes the sea is sorry for the 
damage it has done: For many years 
Lowestoft and , PakefieldV were being 
gnawed away. In'twenty years over a 
hundred acres were washed away. Then 
breakwaters; and-walls were built, and, 
r as if the sea.understood, it began to ; 
pile up sand, aiid, the beach gets bigger 
eVery year.’ . . • 

When the Conqueror Came 

A. When William The Conquerorcame 
to England Yarmouth-was in the sea. 
Now it is in n6 fear of the* waves. If 
we. have been there we. must- have 
noticed how wery broad dts lovely beach 
is and how true it is that Yarmouth 
N s^nds make the finest summer play¬ 
ground in England: 7;‘ ; " . ■ 

Ramsgate is another town that the sea 
made amends to. During the last few 
years a :beautiful sandy ; sh6re has. been, 
yielded'up .by the waves, and the towns¬ 
people, who had. become seriously 
alarmed, are happy once more. Alto¬ 
gether,* Kent has had scores of sqiiare 
miles added to it by the Sea’within the 
period of our history. ■. •• . t 

. .Less than a century ago the town of 
Avonmouth was under.The water, and 
then, the sea retired. The wonderful 
docks there, today have been of immense 
use during the war and have brought 
prosperity to a large district. 

Building Up a Breakwater 

Fifty years ago the sea built up a 
huge breakwater on its own account. 
The island of Sylt,,,off penniark, was 
I gravely threatened - by the^ waves when 
a terrible storm arose/ The people were 
in fear of, drowning,, but the/tempest 
suddenly abated, and, lo !. 4 a great bank of 
shingle had been piled up—a protection 
for ever! . ^ ^ , 

I hope the sea will be sorry-for my 
own county village of Slaughden, 
'because in 1913 I walked all along the 
Suffolk coast and grew to love every 
pebble on the beach. Now I live away on 
the border of the ’ Fenlahd; and the 
sorrow of the distant; shore'is like the 
grief for a friend one is gradually losing. 

SAXON. MEN 
Unearthing a Cemetery 

’'Saxon skulls, with teeth beautifully 
■preserved, were exhibited recently at 
Birmingham. They were . found last 
summer during road excavations at 
Bidford-on/Avon, , Warwickshire, where 
the remains of a whole Saxon cemetery 
were uiiearthed;., ./<■. ..,//„// 

/ The /ftndhig of these/.skulls throws 
interesting light on n period of early 
history wliich for many years \yas an 
entire blank. There is evidence now 
that the Avon Valley, near Bidford. was 
a Saxon burial ground, and many of 
the skeletons are those of soldiers 
who fell in a fierce battle, in the year 
a\i>. 583, when the Saxons invaded central 
England, conquered the Britons, and 
gained for themselves the fertile yalley 
of the Avon. The remains of the 
invaders show that they were men ; of 
fine physique. 


BEAUTY FROM A LUMP 
: OF COAL 

Dyes Ancient and Modern 

THE COLOURS.-USED IN 
\ BIBLE TIMES 

A Thousand/ brightly-coloured 'dyes 
gladden tlie~ 'eyes today—almost, all ipt 
them derived .frOmThe tarry syrvrp.tbat’ 
is left on distliling coal. */-._ - * ^ 

Professor Perkin told the story a few 
da^te kgo, at the,Royal Institution, of the 
early history* of the art of dyeing, when 
the strong; colours’. obtained from .. the 
bodies-Of-insect’s were -the only" dyps 
with whichThe'people could colour their 
garments ? ancf; draperies., . ;/ 

. The" oldest dyestuff, on record, said- 
Professor : Perkin; < Was-kermes. The' 
scarfet So ofteh referred to in the -Scrip-,, 
tures is. undoubtedly the dye obtained ' 
from the insect kermes, which was the 
forerunner by a thousand years or more 
of the. insect dye still used today and ' 
known Us cochineal. ; 

One of, the earliest dyes was the. 
wonderful, purple used by kings and 
I aristocrats, which was extracted from a 
species of'sea snail, and commanded aj 
price so exalted that none but the very 
rich could afford it. A thousand years 
later a wonderful red dye obtained from 
an Eastern plant known as the sufflower 
was discovered/and was used on A large 
scale, by the .Egyptians for imparting a 
red colour to.-their nrummy, clothes, : 

Centuries'Afterwards there came the 
discovery of many vegetables dyes, and in 
addition' cahie the art of mixing some 
chemical with the dye that prevented it 
from washing, out. /. / 

Today the art of dyeing is one almost 
entirely confined to the chemist who 
specialises - in coal tar. From the/ black 
syrupy mAsS; that is left after extracting 
gas, benzole, and other spirits from coal* 
the modern ehemist can extract; or- pre¬ 
pare, severaL hundreds of beautiful 
colours-known as aniline dyes. - - 

MORE LIGHT FOR THE 
'MINER 

Improving the Conditions 

Underground j 

More than a hundred years ago" Sir 
Humphry Davy invented the ; miner’s 
safety lamp, which the miner could carry 
in coal. mines and so-avoid the. awful 
explosions caused when fine coal-dust 
came intq contact with naked lights. 

But there is one defect in these lamps, 
which have been little improved ; since 
Davy constructed the first one. They 
give very little light. ? 

Some miners' eyes become affected.by 
constantly working in the depths 
mines, where the darkness is so little 
lightened by the safety lamp; and they 
become. sufferer's from ‘ * miner’s■ nystag¬ 
mus.” -Their eyes cannot keep steady, 
but seem to go round and rounds and 
they cannot bear the bright light of the 
upper world. 

'This disease/ which has been known 
tor some ten or*fifteen years, sometimes 
makes a man unable to work at all, and is 
at last being remedied. The Miner’s Lamp 
Committee and: a Medical Committee 
have shown that t'he disease can be con¬ 
trolled by better lighting underground.. 

REMOVING THE FAMILY 
How a Plover Carries Its Young 

An Australian naturalist has recently 
mqde some interesting, observations, on 
the habits of the spur-winged plover. 

■When .a . pair of spur-wings, wish to 
transport their young across w^ter each 
parent takes a wing of the*fledgling in 
its beak, and they fly to the other side 
with it. Spur-wings sometimes . move 
their families in this way for con¬ 
siderable distances. They have, even 
been seen to carry, their, young aerpss 
the Hawkesbury River, near Sackville 
Reach in New So.uth. Wales,. where 
the. river is over 300 yards wide. / x 

For some unknown reason these re¬ 
movals are hearly always made at night. 
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OiLFRY’S LIFE-WORK 

THE GOOD SHIP MERCURY 

How it is Helping t/ Build Up 
Our Race 

THE COMMANDER’S 100 BOYS 

;/ Among those who, from, time to time, 
write/articlcs for the C.Nv o{m readers 
/who ' are boys/.will no'. doubt singl e. buij 
for special , interest General IBaderpi 
Powell and Commander C. B. Fry. . 
v Of the General ahd'^ his splendid 
history and organisation* 'of /-the Boy 
Scout Movement they';are sure tb know 
a good deal/; and if they care for sport 
they will be aware how; great a figure 
"Commander Fry j has been 011. many a 
finely-contested field as a . cricketer/ 
footballer, runner,’ 'and jumper. . But 
'perhaps they do not know so much'of 
/the -\york he is now doing among boys,; 
so here is a short accouat of it. ■-■ 

Boys Who Love the Sea 

' Commander Fry is director, of the 
training-ship Mercury, on the Hamble'- 
River, Southampton Water, seven miles' 
from Southampton,; where, about a: 
hundred boys are having a.line prepara¬ 
tory training for service at Sea, either 
in'the Royal Navy or the Mercantile 
Marine. . '■- '/ ' • _ - 

Many parents of boys who think they^ 
would like a seafaring life'do not know* 
how best to give them a start, and may 
be glad to'hear about the Mercury. 

1 The age for boys joining is between- 
thirteen and fifteen and a half, but the,' 
age preferred is fourteen.’' Thgy must be*- 
-boys of good . character, ^and their 
parents have to pay a yearly premium, 

; which, covers the . cost'of. their .training, 

: but does not yield, a profit. / 

The way to get full information is 
by sending for art‘entry form to the 
Secretary, * Tfainiiig-ship Mercury, 
Halmble, Southampton,/// .; 

■ A Fine Old Vessel 

' The ship means the; establishment as 
a Whole,* and. it’ consists 1 ;pf the shore 
• establishment, with 45 acres/Of ground 
land Buildings, and HALS.;..President, 
an old vessel moored ; in; tfie river and 
lent by the Admiralty/ The. Mercury 
: itself was a fine old vessel with a proud 
(history, arid its name, is’kept up in this 
! training-school, though! the sfiip ended 
!her.life at sea.' • /. .-. !> ; 

1 • The great* feature of., the, training 
ion the Mercury is tha;t ij:.builds up the 
character that a. competent man at sea 
must have,, wliether he be. iii. the Navy 
or the Mercantile. Marine.-/ It gives 
discipline, service ideas/service manners, 
and develops" the kind of intelligence 
essential on* 4 a ship, so that 2 boys .are 
sent forward into either service .with a 
good prospect, of promotion.- Half the 
time spent in the training-ship is counted 
as ” service at sea ” up to the maximum 
of a year’s allowance. — 

Building Up Character 

The training has a direct, practical 
bearing on the 1 boy's: -future -work, 
according, as his* aim. is, to .enter the 
Navy or the Merchant Service,• and the 
boys have an excellent record of success. 
Eighty per cent, of them going forward 
to the Navy pass as advaqced-classboys. 

In short,, the Mercury succeeds, as 
everyone \yould .expect from, an institu¬ 
tion under the direction : of Commander 
Fry, in building ,up the right form of 
manly character needed for. perhaps 
the most manly of all occupations, the 
disciplined and seasoned, life at sea. 
v The qualities that have, given Com¬ 
mander Fry/his distinction iu the eyes 
of all who have' known his fine. per¬ 
sonality are here used to mould youth 
» upon the same fine model. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING THE WORLD’S HOT BELT 


BRAVERY PUNISHED 
Sticking to the Letter of the Law 

When a girl in a house at Edmonton 
set herself on fire with a candle, a neigh¬ 
bour named Jackson ran in and rolled 
her in a blanket. In doing this he 
burned his hand badly. - 

He was unemployed, and was receiv¬ 
ing the fifteen shillings a week allowance 
granted to all who are willing and able 
to work, but cannot find jobs. When 
Jackson went to draw his money at the 
end of the week, his hand, all bandaged 
up, was noticed by an official. “You 
cannot draw any money,” the official 
said. V You are not able to work. You 
are incapacitated.” • _ 

The poor man explained how lie came 
by his burns, but the official would not 
alter his decision. Then Jackson went 
to the National Health Insurance au¬ 
thorities. They also refused to help. 

His hard case was made public at the 
inquest on the girl, who died. 


COUNCIL WITH A SOUL 
Help for Window-Box 
Gardeners 

Many a lover of flowers, too poor to 
have even the tiniest garden, draw's 
infinite pleasure from the daisies and 
geraniums, the calceolarias and lobelia, 
that are grown in a window-box.- 

Yet even a window-box garden is 
difficult to come by if you have to look 
carefully at every sixpence before you 
spend it. A box can be knocked up 
easily enough ; the problem is to get 
enough good soil to fill it. 

For soil in window-boxes must be 
good if. flowers are to flourish in them. 
It should be prepared, sifted, fertilised, 
and made a suitable home for the millions 
of bacteria which, with air and sunshine 
and water, help to make things grow. 

It is good news, therefore, for many 
poor gardeners that the Deptford 
Borough Council has agreed to supply 
-prepared soil at cost price. Evidently 
a council with a soul 1 


DEBATE BY WIRELESS 
Radiophone to Save Much 
Travelling 

American universities have long held 
what they call inter-collegiate debates. 

Undergraduates travel from Harvard 
to Yale, from Columbia University in 
New York State to the Eeland Stanford 
University in" California', in order to 
take part in these exercises of public 
speaking. 

Nov/, instead of making these long 
journeys, they are going to conduct their 
debates by radiophone. Separated by 
hundreds/ and even thousands,’ of miles 
they will speak into telephone instru¬ 
ments “ which will reproduce' their 
speeches for their opponents to hear. 
Then they will listen,to their opponents’ 
arguments,- reaching them across space 
in the same way. • ~ - 

At first it will be a little difficult to 
attend as closely to a wandering voice as 
to the words of a speaker who can be 
seen, and whose facial expression adds 
value to them. But this will, no doubt, 
wear off soon, and radiophone debates 
may become part of the regular life at a 
great modern university. 

In the Auction Room 

The following prices hive lately been paid 


in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
A picture by Ruysdael . . £2625 

A portrait by Raeburn . . . £2520 

A picture by Van der Weyden . £2-H 5 
Collection British butterflies . £600 

British Columbia 20-dollar piece £330 
Two Babylonian gold bracelets . £200 

A Persian rug. . . . . . £173 

A small Louis XV table . . . £145 

• Caxt6n*s Chronicles of England' £130 
Pair of Chippendale elbow chairs - £44 
A Tasmanian shilling, 1823 . ... £2S 

A Canadian penny token . . £26 

An Edward VI spoon . . . £25 

A Chinese tea-chest . . . £20 

Cottage in Huntingdonshire . £4 


THE TREES OF AUSTRALIA 
Tallow-Woods and Woollybutts 

Anyone who has been to Australia 
knows that one of the problems of that 
continent is what to do with the trees. 

In many parts they have been burned 
down, though in‘others they are now 
being widely grown, for millions of square 
miles of Australia are covered with trees 
that keep their leaves all the year round, 
and are roughly known as gum and 
eucalyptus trees. 

But they are. actually of many‘dif¬ 
ferent kinds, and the eucalyptus has just 
been classified by Mr. R. T. Baker, the 
New South Wales official botanist, under 
the headings of Blood woods, Mahoga¬ 
nies, Boxes, Tallow-woods, Stringy barks, : 
Woollybutts, Gums, Peppermints, Ashes, 
and Ironbarks. 

Mr. Baker’s task has been chiefly to 
enumerate and describe the hard woods 
of Australia, and he has graded 250 
species under the colours of dark red, 
red, pink, grey, chocolate, yellow, pale, 
and white, and . has also' chosen 117 
woods as ” fire resisters.” 

- . . — - . - — — « 

PET MOUSE FINDS 
FREEDOM 

Making Friends of the Hens 

A Tynemouth boy tells how his pet mouse 
claimed its freedom. * 

. Last summer I had a pet mouse I 
called Jimmy. I kept it in a wooden 
box filled with cotton-wool, and fed it 
every morning. One morning it had gone. 

I left food in the box with the lid up, 
but the food was not touched. 

About a week afterwards, in the back¬ 
yard, I Saw the mouse run from behind 
a bale of peat moss, and I tried to catch 
it, but failed. ' 

Then I paid no attention to it until 
one day, when I was getting an egg out 
of the hen-house, I saw the mouse jump 
from one of the riest-boxes. I found 
afterwards that it had lived in the hen 
run and fed with the hens when corn 
was given them. 


WONDER-WORKING 

INSTRUMENT 

Helping the Eye to Follow a 
Whirling Wheel 

THE IMPOSSIBLE MADE POSSIBLE 

No matter how rapidly the wheels of 
a machine may whirl round, or at what 
high speed the running parts may move, 
we can - now look at the machine and 
watch its motion in detail as though it 
were working with scarcely any move¬ 
ment at all. 

This wonder is^ performed by means 
of an instrument called an oscilloscope, 
which has just been perfected although 
its principle was in operation many 
years ago. . 

When the running parts of the machine 
are moving rapidly the oscilloscope 
directs the light of ary electric lamp upon 
them, but the light is not continuous, 
although to the eye it seems to be. It 
makes a series of flashes, each lasting the 
millionth part of a second, and, by an 
ingenious method of adjustment these 
flashes illuminate the movement of the 
machine at certain fixed intervals. 

The result is that, to take an example, 
a hundred revolutions of the wheel 
appear as only one, and the machinery 
that is actually moving at an enormous 
speed, quite beyond the power of the 
human eye to follow, appears to have 
been slowed down to a movement so 
slight that we can follow every motion 
with our eye. 

. The advantage is enormous, for by 
means of the oscilloscope the most com¬ 
plicated machinery working at high 
speed can be examined in full motion 
with as great ease as if it were stationary. 

The impossible has become possible. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF THE SEA OTTER 

The sea otter, an animal with most 
beautiful fur, once very plentiful in 
Alaskan waters, is now practically 
extinct. A century ago the skins were 
traded in by the hundred thousand, but 
last year only about twxnty skins were 
offered for sale all oyer the world. 
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“ Deauty is Truth and Truth 
.. is Beauty n was one of 
the thoughts Keats left behind, 
and it is worth our while to think 
of it sometimes. 

Are not the True and the 
Beautiful the two great ends of 
all things, and is not Nature for 
ever striving after them through¬ 
out her wonderful kingdom ? 

Some ugly things seem true, 
and some untrue things seem 
beautiful, but that is only seem¬ 
ing, and the poet and thinker see 
deeper into eternal verity. 

A wound may seem ugly, and 
in one sense ugly it is ; yet a 
deeper knowledge finds beautiful 
things in it. When we look into 
it with a microscope we find that 
the wound is full of millions of 
little workmen trying to mend it, 
doing artistic and beautiful work. 
The little connective tissue-cells, 
and the muscle-cells, and the 
nerve-cells are all toiling away to 
heal the wound, and are doing it 
most artistically. If the wound 
involves a broken bone, then the 
bone-cells work, too, and millions 
of little hodmen set to work, 
putting lime where it is wanted. 

A wound full of such wonder¬ 
ful artists, doing such beautiful 
work, can hardly be called ugly 
once we know about it. The 
truth is Beauty ; only the half- 
truth is ugly.- The ugliness is 
not true ; it is only apparent. 

So a withered rose may seem a 
true thing and an ugly thing, 
but underneath the withered 
petals a rose-hip is forming, con¬ 
taining little chambers lined with 
delicate silk, and lying in the silk 
are little seeds, each containing, 
not one rose, but a rose bush, and 
in the rose bush there are whole 
gardens of roses. The truth 
about the withered rose is beauti¬ 
ful, and not till we get at the 
beauty in a thing do we get the 
truth in it. 

That is why knowledge of all 
kinds is so good—because it helps 
us to get beneath ugly surfaces of 
things into their inner hearts. 

The knowledge that gives us 
Truth also brings, us Beauty, and 
when, as is sometimes the case, 
the knowledge fails to bring us 
Beauty, or shows us an ugly 
thing, we can be quite sure that 
we do not know enough. Even 
pain and death must have Beauty 
behind them, and we must believe 
that Beauty is there even if we 
cannot find it, because a God of 
Love made everything, and a 
God of Love must be a God of 
Beauty. “ Upon the heart that 
made the rose shall I with shud¬ 
dering fall ? ” asks the poet 
George Meredith; and he means 
that God, Who makes such beauti¬ 
ful things as roses, must be beauti¬ 
ful altogether, and must be trusted 
to have Beauty waiting for us, 
even when He sends us Death. 
Beyond that gate lies the beauty 
t£at will pass all understanding. 


An Old Friend Passes On 

Qur friend Sir John Kirk has laid 
down his work on Earth. Who 
of us that knew him can forget him, 
with his love of little children, his 
heart that never tired, his never- 
failing readiness to be of service to 
some good cause ? 

He spent his life in doing good, like 
the Master whom he served. He 
saved thousands of boys and girls 
from miserable lives and made them 
good citizens. He helped Lord 
Shaftesbury in the .days when that 
great man was pleading in a callous 
Parliament for ragged children in the 
streets; and he carried on Lord 
Shaftesbury’s work. 

We shall miss his happy face look¬ 
ing in at our door sometimes ; the 
Shaftesbury Society will miss the man 
who was the moving spirit of its work ; 
and many good movements will miss 
the touch and inspiration of Sir John 
Kirk’s long and splendid life. Let us 
carry on his spirit of goodwill as we 
move about the world. 


Proverb of the Day 



A Blunt Wedge May do More than a Sharp Axe 


© 

True Happiness 

Qeneral Smuts says he knows no 
happy white people. All the 
happy people he has come across are 
black. 

“ The black will work all day,” he 
says ; work as hard as you can make 
him. When night comes he eats his 
fill and sings. He has the secret of 
happiness.” ’ ' , 

The secret, then, it might seem, must 
be ignorance. Keep your mind free 
from any knowledge of the world’s 
difficulties and the sufferings of your 
fellow-creatures, and you can be happy. 

But General Smuts is too wise a 
man to have meant his words to be 
interpreted in that way. He knows 
that wrapping oneself up in the cotton¬ 
wool of ignorance can bring nothing- 
that we could truly call happiness. To 
shut our eyes deliberately to the suffer¬ 
ings and the hardships that men and 
women and children endure the world 
over would tend to stony degeneration 
of the heart. 

To keep our eyes open and at the 
same time to keep our faith in progress 
toward a better state—that is more 
like real happiness, as we define it. 


They Will Soon be Over 

That is a fine motto which' M. Coue, 
the famous French doctor who 
teaches sick people to cure themselves, 
has suggested to us. “ (Ja passe ” is 
in English “ It will soon be over.” 

If we say that of our troubles—and 
at the same time do all we can to 
smooth the way. for their disappear¬ 
ance—we shall be able to bear them 
better while they last, and to send 
them packing very quickly. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

A critic asks what the'Government will 
make of its last year. Not more 
than twelve months, anyhow. 

0 

The colonel who likes to dignify 
work by the title of profession 
ought to notice that 
too many make 
nothing but a pro¬ 
fession of it already. 

Down on liis luck: 

The boy who fell 
on a horse-shoe, 

. s : 

]\Jr. Selfridge 
wants to“ see 
the best of every¬ 
thing in London. 

Hope he will have a 
good time. 

, 0 

“ Australians,” 
writes a phil¬ 
osopher, “ cannot 
kqep their great country empty any 
longer. V Apparently they intend to live 
in it. 

0 '. . 

goMEONE has discovered that donkeys 
have no shoulders. And the two-legged 
ones, have, so to speak, no heads. 

□ - . 

A suit-case : A dispute with a tailor. 

0 

“Money,", according to a financial 
weekly, “ is sick." What of it? 
We should weep if none of our own were 
laid up. 

. 0 

A well-known doctor is shocked that 
we . eat so much canned food' 
Thinks, in fact, we are regular cannibals. 

God Has Made Us: He Is Just 

gTRONG Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen 
thy face, 

By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove; 

Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest-man, he knows not 
why; 

He thinks he was not made to die ; 
And Thou hast made him.; Thou art 
. just. 

Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And Thou, 0 Lord, art more than they. 

Let knowledge grow from more to 
more, 

But more of reverence, in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before, - 
But vaster. Tennyson 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 


If the real turn¬ 
ing-point is a 
gimlet 


A Talk With Cook 

By Our Country Girl 

Y ou could not mistake the fat, black 
horse that pulls the baker’s cart; 
but it was some time before I noticed 
anything unfamiliar about his driver. 

" Isn’t there a new bakers man ? ” 
I asked Cook. 

“ Oh, yes, miss ! - Didn’t ,you know 
Mr. Hopkins was.dead? •” ■ : 

No ; I didn’t even know his name. 
To me he had been just part of the 
baker’s van. But to Cook he was a man, 
with a family, a religion, a character, 
and troubles of his own. Cook and 
he were both in the Salvation Army. 

She began to tell me about this 
man, who until then had been nothing 
more than a loaf-carrier to me. 

He was always cracking jokes and 
petting his horse, but his conscience 
was a rigid one, and he had had to 
suffer for it. He believed in the 
justice of our cause, but he could not 
take life for any cause. Public opinion 
was very violent against him, and he 
suffered deeply from the loss of friends. 

In the Days of Peace 

After the war, however, people 
began to forget all kinds of bitter¬ 
ness. He smiled and whistled on his 
round once more. But one day he had 
a cold; there was a keen cast wind 
blowing, and he sat with his back to a 
batch of hot, new loaves. Within a 
week the baker’s man was dead. 

The Army gave him a lovely 
funeral, said Cook, and explained that 
Salvationists don’t sing sad hymns at 
funerals, but songs of triumph. 

Mrs. Hopkins was wonderfully brave. 
She said she knew she’d meet him 
again, as sure as the sun would rise 
tomorrow. As for ways and means, 
she knew Providence would Took 
after her good husband’s little children. 
The eldest girl was earning ten shillings 
a week ; unfortunately, the'cither was 
such a mite, that the mother could 
not leave her to go out to work. 

“ What are they living on ? ” I 
asked Cook. 

Saints Among the Poor 

The Army had collected a little 
money to see her through the next 
few months. Three or four Salva¬ 
tionists had promised each to give a 
small sum weekly toward the rent. It 
was difficult to do more because they 
were all poor people themselves. She 
added that Mrs. X was one of those 
who helped to pay the widow’s rent. 

Now, I knew all about Mrs. X, 
who comes “ to help ” once a week, 
aricl is the neatest, quickest, most 
thorough, most smiling and twinkling 
person that ever walked. I said : 

. “ But isn’t Mrs. X’s husband out of 
work ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, miss! But they, get a 
few shillings from his union, and she 
has two days’ work a week.” 

" She must be a saint! ” I said. 

“Well/* said Cook, ° Mrs. Hopkins 
said that since her trouble sites found 
the world full of saints” 

Is it not a good thing to remember, 
this saying of Mrs. Hopkins ? 
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THE MAN WHO 
PAID HIS DEBT 

A SILVER PLATE FOR 
HENRY MEIGGS 

Story of the World’s Highest 
Railway-Station 

LOST MAN WHO WILL BE 
LONG REMEMBERED 

One day not long ago a flag-pole with 
a silver plate was set up at the highest 
railway-station in the world, Ticlio, in 
Peru, and on the plate was inscribed the 
name of Henry Meiggs. Behind this 
silver plate is the story of a man who 
paid his debt to the world. 

The great mountain ravines of the 
South American continent make lofty 
railways a necessity, and in Peru are 
the two highest railways in the world. 

The railway which crosses South 
America from the Atlantic to the Paci¬ 
fic, from Buenos Aires in Argentina to 
Valparaiso in Chile, tunnels under the 
Andean summit at a height of 10,456 
feet; but Peru, within her own borders, 
if she is to reach the lofty, rich valleys 
that run north and south between the 
parallel ridges of the Andes, is obliged 
to climb up a steep mountain face on 
the Pacific Ocean side. 

Mankind’s Greatest Triumphs 

She does this in two railways, the 
highest of which, starting from the port 
of Callao, reaches a height of 15,865 feet, 
or as high as the topmost crown of 
Mont Blanc, the monarch of European 
mountains. The Peruvian Southern 
Railway reaches a height of 14,145 feet, 
and holds second place in the records of 
lofty engineering. 

It is not, however, the comparative 
heights of these climbing railways' that 
command our interest—though it is as 
well that we should know them, for 
they tell of some of mankind’s greatest 
triumphs—but the man who made the 
highest and most difficult railway in the 
world, Mr. Henry, Meiggs. It was 
Henry Meiggs who planned and exe¬ 
cuted the Peruvian Central Railway, 
the most extensive of all railway 
engineering enterprises. 

Developing a Lofty Land 

The Peruvians knew they could never 
develop the riches of their lofty land 
except through the assistance of rail¬ 
ways ; but the making of a railway, 
three miles in direct height, up. a range 
flanked by precipices and gashed by 
chasms, and in some of its recesses ap¬ 
pallingly unhealthy, was a task that 
daunted the boldest. 

But one day a quiet, retiring American 
landed from a coasting steamer at Cal¬ 
lao, made his way to Lima, the capital 
of the country, and proceeded to wander 
in the mountains with an Indian guide. 
This went on for the best part of a year, 
and then—1868 was the date—the mys¬ 
terious wanderer interviewed the Peru¬ 
vian Government and disclosed to them 
the plans he had made, which he main¬ 
tained would carry a railway to the 
uplands 15,000 feet above their capital. 

At Great Cost 

So impressed were the members of the 
Government that they contrived to 
borrow the money needed for the con¬ 
struction of the line, and the quiet 
American, Henry Meiggs, was given the 
contract for the work. 

Now in about nine hours and a half 
you can reach the summit from the sea 
by the completed line, and observe, over 
41 bridges, through 65 tunnels, and 
round 21 swirling zigzags where the 
trains gradually climb, how splendidly 
successful Henry Meiggs was. 

The cost was great, the loss of life was 
terrible, and Henry Meiggs himself died 
shortly before the work was completed ; 
but his cleverness and energy had made 
success certain, and grateful Peru hails 
him as one of her finest heroes. 

And now comes the strangest part of 
the story. Henry Meiggs, the mys¬ 
terious stranger who turned suddenly 


A film over a mile long has been pre¬ 
pared by German scientists illustrating 
Einstein’s theory of Relativity, 

Four countries have decided not to 
reintroduce summer-time — Germany, 
Spain, Switzerland, and -Portugal.- 

Losses of a Great Strike 

The great coal strike in the United 
States is resulting in the loss of 1,200,000 
tons of ordinary coal and 300,000 ton 
of anthracite a day. 

700 Miles to See a Football Match 

A Cardiff man tramped to Newcastle 
and then to Liverpool and back in 
order to watch the Cardiff football 
team play two matches. 

Last Hapsburg Monarch 

By the death of the ex-Emperor TCarl 
in Madeira the last of the. Hapsburg 
monarchs, who had ruled in Europe for 
nearly 800 years, passed away. 


Continued from the previous column 
into a great engineer and mastered one 
of mankind’s biggest jobs, was a fugitive 
from justice when he landed in Peru. 
He was “ wanted ” by his own country. 
The hue-and-cry was raised on his track. 
He disappeared from the business circles 
of. the American West, and buried him¬ 
self in .the Peruvian mountains, where, if 
he had been found, the law of his country 
would have had no hold on him. 

During the war he served as an en¬ 
gineer, then went out into the Western 
mining district, became connected with 
a bank, and finally slipped away, a self- 
acknowledged failure and an evident 
wrong-doer. 

But Henry Meiggs, whatever may have 
been his faults, had in him the strength 
that enables, a man after a fall to rise 


Motor-cars worth ^22,000,000 were 
stolen in the United States last year. 

The snowstorm that ushered in April 
was in many parfs of the country the 
worst blizzard experienced for 21 years. 

The 74th Boat Race 

By winning this year’s Boat Race 
Cambridge has now 34 successes to its 
credit as against Oxford’s 39. In 1877 
there was a dead heat. 

Born on the Victory 

Mrs. Mary Ann Carr, who has died at 
Portsmouth at the age of 85, was born 
on board the Victory, where her father 
was. steward to the officers. 

Sweep 

! Readers interested in the excellent 
stories of a dog called Sweep, told in My 
Magazine for April, will be sorry to know 
that Sweep is dead. He died of old age 
while his story was being read throughout 
the whole world. 


again and redeem his past. America 
knows him as a wanted runaway. Peru 
holds him in - highest honour. Every 
year she keeps one day’s holiday in 
memory of him. Streets in her cities 
and schools are named after him. On 
the highest railway-station in the world, 
Ticlio, a flag flies permanently to com¬ 
memorate him, and an inscription, cut 
in Peruvian silver, bears his name. His 
statue stands conspicuous in the Peru¬ 
vian capital. 

The greatness of the man is shown, 
as the country he served feels, by the 
magnificent work of his hands in the 
world's topmost railway. But most of 
us will feel that his greatest achievement 
was that, having fallen, he firmly found 
his feet again, and amply redeemed a 
damaged life. 


A NEW WONDER 
FOR OLD CHINA 

THE COLLEGE SPLENDID 

Millionaire’s Gift to Millions of 
People 

THE DOCTOR AND THE OLD 
EMPRESS 

There has recently been opened a 
medical college that has no superior, 
and .probably no equal, in the world. 
It is in Pekin, in China, and its story 
is a wonderful romance. 

It was begun fifty years ago by a 
distinguished medical missionary just 
outside the city walls. 

The little hospital made progress, 
and became famous in a way till 1900, 
when the Boxer rising came. The Boxers 
hated and feared all foreigners, and 
swore to rid the land of them for ever. 
They looted and destroyed everything 
connected with them, and m their wild 
anger they put hundreds of Europeans 
to death, including many, missionaries. 
They attacked the hospital and left it 
a ruin. Only an old tree remained to 
show where it had stood. 

Restarting the Hospital 

In time the rising was put down and 
security restored. A young Scottish 
doctor who ; had been doing pioneer 
missionary work in Mongolia for a few 
years was sent to Pekin to restart the 
hospital. A large sum of money was 
needed to erect the building and provide 
the apparatus, but the missionary 
society that had. sent him there was 
unable to find the money. 

Then a * wonderful thing happened. 
A generous man in England heard of 
the need for money, and gave a large 
sum on condition that no one should 
know who gave it. Soon the hospital 
was in course of erection. 

But the doctor was not satisfied. He 
longed for the day when he could tell 
his plans to the Chinese officials at the 
Court and win their interest. The 
opportunity came in an unexpected way. 

Empress Grows Enthusiastic 

One day the chief adviser of the 
Empress-Dowager fell ill. The Chinese 
doctors tried their remedies in vain. 
The adviser, a miserly man nicknamed 
Cobbler’s Wax, only grew worse, until 
at last the Empress, who had heard that 
the young doctor was skilful, ordered 
him to be summoned. 

In a short time Cobbler’s Wax was 
cured, and in his joy he wanted to heap 
money and rewards on the doctor. 

But they were refused. 

“ What, then, do you want ? ” asked 
Cobbler’s Wax. 

I want to stand before the Empress 
and tell her my plans for' making 
Chinese men great doctors,” was the 
prompt reply. 

" Oh, that can be easily arranged,” 
said Cobbler’s Wax ; and' before long 
the doctor found himself in the presence 
of the grim old Dowager-Empress. 

She entered enthusiastically into his 
plans for training young Chinese to 
fight disease with all the medical skill 
of the West, and she gave a large sum 
of money to help the college. 

From that time the college grew, until 
in 1913 another surprise came. 

Best-Equipped Medical College 

In that year a group of eminent 
medical men from America visited 
China to inspect and report upon the 
hospitals and medical colleges of that 
land. After a- careful survey they 
reported that Union 1 Medical College, 
Pekin, was the most efficient in the 
whole country, and recommended that 
it should be extended and enlarged. 

The‘result was that the Rockefeller 
Foundation gave a million and a half 
pounds to the college, and the new 
buildings have just been opened and 
dedicated. It is the best-equipped 
college in the world for training medical 
students. There are about a hundred 
British, American, and Chinese pro¬ 
fessors and lecturers; am] it all grew 
from .a little room 10 feet by-12 feet, 
with a brick floor and paper window’s. 


RESTOCKING THE RIVERS WITH FISH 



The French are great anglers, and, fish having become scarce in many of their rivers during 
recent years, they are now restocking these waterways with carp and tench brought alive 
in large receptacles from Holland. Here we see part of a consignment of 4500 fish being 
poured into the Saint Martin Canal in Paris, where it is hoped they will multiply 
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NIAGARA WEARING 
AWAY 

FAMOUS FALLS MOVING 
BACK 

Why They Get Smaller and 
Smaller 

7000 TONS OF WATER 
EVERY SECOND 

And till the conflict of thy surges cease 
The nations on thy banks repose’in peace. 

When , these words . were written of 
Niagara nothing seemed more: ever-. 
lasting than the mighty Falls'; but time 
and man have wrought amazing changes, 
.and the Falls are becoming smaller every 
year, and are being driven farther back. 

The most recent calculations of 
scientists on. the spot declare that in 
the . last 39,000 years the Falls have 
receded "seven miles—-that is, seven miles 
of the solid, limestone rock, have been 
worn away, .the Falls creeping farther, 
and farther, back from Lake Ontario, 
into .which the Niagara River runs. 

These' calculations, are based-, on 
accurate measurements of the amount of - 
‘ rocky precipice that .has been wor n away 
s nee the Falls were discovered in 1678. 

Tapping the River 

. In the 63 years following 1842, when' 
£ le Falls- were studied "very carefully, 
it was .found that, they receded more; 
1 han.four, feet every, year ; but during 
the • last 16 years this .wearin g awdv: 
of the:rock.has been.reducedto*a little 
oyer two feet a year. From 1848 to 1S90 
an,area of 275,400 square feet of rock 
was worn away. 

This reduction in the rate of wear is 
due entirely, to the fact that the volume 
of water passing over the precipice has 
been so greatly reduced by the tapping 
of;the; river, for electric power. 

Hundreds of, millions,of gallons are 
taken for this purpose,'and the Falls, 
which in 190,0 were at their full glory 
and measured 4000 feet from one end.to 
the other, have, already been reduced to 
less than 3500 feet; and when all the 
works projected and sanctioned have 
been completed they will be reduced to 
1500 feet in.width, wholly in Canadian 
territory, except for a few small streams 
that will run down the ancient bed of 
the present American channel. 

Niag ra Runs Dry 

The rate of wear and tear on the lime¬ 
stone edge of the precipice will therefore 
get less as time goes on. 

O11 one occasion, and one occasion 
only so far as is known, the Falls ran 
absolutely-dry. It was on March 29, 
1848, that the masses of ice pouring 
down from Lake Erie were jammed in 
the channel, and, becoming frozen to¬ 
gether, held the river up completely, so 
that men could walk across the channel 
beneath the Falls. . 

Those who made the daring trip were 
fearful all the time that the ice barrier 
above would give _ way and / the river 
overwhelm them. They crossed safely, 
however, and it was only at night that 
the pressure of the accumulating waters 
broke the. ice dam and swept it away. 

Mi li ns of Millions of Tons 

What an enormous mass of water 
must have poured over the precipice of 
Niagara* in the 39,000 years during 
which it has been cutting its way back 
for seven miles ! About 260,000 cubic 
feet of water, or, roughly, 7000 tons, pour 
over the. Falls every second of the day 
and night. This means over 25 million 
tons an hour, or 605 million tons a day. 

In a year the quantity is about 
221,000 million tons, and in 39,000 years 
S600 million million tons, or two and a 
quarter million million million gallons. 

. Such figures are quite beyond our com¬ 
prehension, but we can get some idea of 
the vast quantity of water that pours 
over Niagara when we remember that 
the amount discharged in 24 hours would, 
at the lowest estimate, supply the whole 
of Greater London, with its seven millions 
of inhabitants, for 170 years.. 

It will be' a long time before the Falls 
cet worn so far back that they disappear. 
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Meeting a Herd of Wild Elephants 

THE BREATHLESS WAIT IN THE JUNGLE 

Chief Scout Tells of a Thrilling 
Experience in the African Forest . 

WATCHING THE MONSTERS AT THEIR MEAL 

BY SIR ROBERT BADEN-POWELL 


A handsome present has lately ar¬ 
rived at the Zoological Gardens in 
London in the shape of two fine 
young elephants. Their arrival will 
give great joy to the boys and girls 
who, are lucky enough to get rides by 
and by on the backs of these gentle, 
well-trained creatures. 

. But the elephant at the'Zoo is quite 
•a different beast from the elephant as 
you find him in his jungle home. 

Once upon, a', time, in a vast forest 
in South Africa,. I got into the middle 
of a herd of wild elephants. Goming. 
to the opening on the side of a valley, 
we saw the great, rounded, grey backs 
of about a dozen-of them, feeding about 
the bush on the far slope. So, taking 
our bearings by the sun, wind, and 
trees, we crept down into the ravine 
in order to get . at them unseen. 

In a Tangle of Undergrowth 

; We got into a thick tangle of under¬ 
growth, thorn bushes overgrown with 
creepers, and a long fine grass, so thick 
that it would have been impossible 
to work one’s way through had it not 
been that the elephants had. been 
there before us, and, from continually 
shoving, their way backwards and for¬ 
wards through it, had worn paths for 
themselves which made our progress 
comparatively easy. 

The danger of these paths is that .if 
the elephants suddenly get frightened 
they come tearing down them, and 
you might just‘as well be in a narrow 
alley with a motor-bus running away 
down it. There is no getting out to 
either side, and the elephant in his 
fright or rage is delighted to trample 
you under his great feet. 

Hiding from the Elephants 

So it was with some relief that we 
at last got out of this Tangle into 
undergrowth that was less' thick. 
This was composed chiefly of tree 
ferns—ferns growing in great branches 
on the top of short, thick stems about 
six feet'high. This was splendid cover 
for us, as we could walk easily between 
the stems, but were completely hidden 
from view by the thick roof of ferns 
above us. Moreover, by looking be¬ 
tween the stems, we had a chance of 
seeing the elephants’ legs before their 
owners could see us.. 

But the elephant does not see very 
well, and, like many , other wild ani¬ 
mals, seldom discovers you if you 
stand perfectly still. But you must 
he careful to keep, down wind of him; 
he is very quick to smell you even at 
some distance away. 

Crashing and Cracking of Timber 

In the forest, of course, it is very 
difficult to tell which way. the air is 
blowing, as it feels dead still down in 
all that undergrowth. 

Gradually, as we crept on, we began 
to hear the elephants in front of us at 
work, tearing down branches of trees 
to eat the leaves. There, was a lot of 
crashing and cracking of timber, and 
a regular kind of conversation going 
on of gurgling, rumbling sounds, with¬ 
an occasional snort or blast like the 
sound of a trumpet. 


Suddenly there was a noise to our 
right, then a crash to our left close by. 
As yet we could see nothing. Then 
there was a rumbling gurgle behind us: 
We were right in among them; - y 

Still we. could see nothing, and. .yet 
they, sounded, some of them, .as if 
they were quite close. . 

Seen Through the Jungle 

We crouched low and waited, and 
listened to the curious noises made by 
the herd, which was evidently uncon¬ 
scious of our close presence. We 
could hear the little young ones, .with 
their shriller cries, asking for a higher 
branch to be pulled down for them, 
and then would follow a tearing, 
swishing crash as old mother-elephant 
reached up with her great, strong 
trunk and dragged down a leafy tree- 
top for her offspring.. 

Then followed such a mumbling, 
gurgling, and munching by the hungry 
youngsters. ,; 

Presently, as we were creeping, for¬ 
ward toward a dark point in the under¬ 
growth which looked like a shady 
tunnel in the jungle, it moved.. It .was 
the leg of an elephant in front of us, 
not more than ten or twelve yards 
away from where we crouched, just 
the other side of a big, thick bush. 

A Gleam of Tusks 

This bush he was tearing at with 
his trunk. The branches over our 
heads were jerking and swishing about. 
We were staring expectantly to get a 
sight of his body or head; and sud¬ 
denly we got it, only for a moment! 
But it was not in the ; place where we 
had been looking ; it was much nearer.; 
Right over us there suddenly came a' 
dark mass of trunk and a gleam of' 
great tusks, and then the bushes closed 
; again and hid 4 the vision. 

With hearts in our mouths we waited 
for the next appearance! But there 
was-a pause. No movement came.. 
Even the crashing of the bush ceased. 
All round us the gurgling and more, 
distant sounds of tearing timber 
ceased. All was still, and so were we. 

Off at a Great Pace 

We waited and waited for the next 
move or sound, but there was none. 
The elephants had gone. They had 
winded us, and then, without a sound, 
without a rustle or the crack of a stick, 
they had slipped quickly and quietly 
away. It is perfectly marvellous how, 
without a sound, the danger-signal is 
given instantaneously through a herd, 
and how the whole lot of these huge,’ 
cl urns y-100 king creatures can quickly 
and silently get awa}A 

We got on their “ spoor,” but found 
that they had started off at a great 
pace, and, as elephants when alarmed 
run for thirty or forty miles without 
halting, we gave up hope of seeing 
any more of them. 

It seems to me that to shoot one of 
these splendid creatures—who was 
probably 150 years old when I was 
born—would have been almost im¬ 
pertinent of me—so I was very glad 
I did not have to do it. I would almost 
as soon go and blow up. the Tower of 
London with dynamite. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

ENGLAND’S MOST 
BRILLIANT HISTORIAN 

Edward Gibbon and His 
Immortal Book 

DELICATE BOY WHO BECAME 
A GREAT AUTHOR 

April 23. Shakespeare died at Stratford . . . 1616 

24. Anthony Trollope born in London . . . .1815 

25. Oliver Cromwell born at Huntingdon . . 1599 
25. David Hume born at Edinburgh . . . . * 1711 

27. Edward Gibbon born at Putney , , . , . 1737 

28. The Mutiny cf the Bounty. 1789 

29. k Joan of Arc entered Orleans . . , . . . 1429 ' 

Edwatd Gibbon, the English historian 
who is most widely known throughout 
the world, was born on'April 27/1737, 
at Putney, now a part of London, but 
then said to be near -London. 

. The reason why. 
Gibbon is known 
abroad as well as 
he is known . in liis 
. own c o u h t r y / is 
because the great 
/ History he wrote 
affects all nations. 
It tells the story of 
,The .Decline and 
. Fall, of the Roman 
Empire. 

: -Everyone can 
know. Gibbon, not only as a. writer .of a 
masterly/hi story ; covering! a ; period of 
1300 'years,'but also: as .a .man, for he 
wrote his own autobiography with as 
much care as he wrote lus huge history^ 
of the Roman downfall. . 

He was a well-meaning and very 
learned man,- who-attained, in the most 
complete way, the success he sought-; 
and yet his life saddens its, for he was a 
very lonely; man if his life- be'compared 
with the lives of most of us. 

Pleasure in Books 

As a child lie was so sickly that he had 
to find his pleasure in books, and he had 
no share in boyish fun. When he was 
only fifteen his father sent him to 
Oxford, where he was unhappy, for the 
University in those days was rowdy 
rather than studious. 

Living chiefly with books and his 
own thoughts, Gibbon became a Roman 
Catholic while;he was quite a lad, and in 
consequence his father sent him to 
Switzerland , to be under a Protestant 
teacher. There he changed back to 
Protestantism, but later he showed 
little sympathy with any religion. 

In Switzerland Gibbon fell in love 
with Suzanne Curchod, daughter of a 
Swiss Protestant pastor, but the mar¬ 
riage was forbidden by his father. “ I 
sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son/' 
was Gibbon’s account. But Suzanne and 
he remained good friends through his 
bachelor life after she had married 
Monsieur Necker, a banker and notable 
Finance Minister of France, and had be¬ 
come a famous figure in Parisian'society. 

Pen Mightier than the Sword 

. Gibbon’s education abroad made him 
almost foreign for awhile. His first book 
was written in French. But he came 
home in war-time, served in the Hamp¬ 
shire militia, entered Parliament, and, 
without . even: making a speech;: was 
promoted to office. 

Then he settled down to the writing of 
his great History/ the publication of - its 
six volumes being spread over 12 years. 
Its'success began with'the first volume, 
and never flagged. 

When - the History was finished 
Gibbon’s activity was over. He lived 
seven years longer, till 1794 , broken in 
health, a figure in polite and learned 
society, but no great personality, for he 
was only a notable man when he had a 
pen in his hand. • - . 

His great book is a magnificent 
example of history pictured on a wide 
scale in the stateliest manner. 



Edward Gibbon 
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NEW IRELAMd " 

The Little Place in the 


MILLIONS OF 
STARLINGS 

Great Army of. Invasion 
Flies to England 

AERIAL PROCESSION A 
MILE LONG 

By Our Country .Correspondent 

Many observers in the neighbourhood of 
Deal report the ; arrival* in England of an 
immense flock' of birds, over a mile long. 

‘ 'The arrival of birds' in Such numbers 
seems to have been quite exceptional. 

, Many of the inhabitants of Deal were 
roused from their sleep in the early day¬ 
light hours by a sound described 
variously as like the letting off of steam 
by large vessels and tjie roar of aircraft. 

Those people \yhp,went to their win r 
dows saw a great mass in the sky, like 
a dark cloud, approaching the land, 
rising and dipping-as it came, and an 
examination through field-glasses and 
telescopes revealed the . fact that .this 
was composed of innumerable birds, 
estimated by some to number millions:' 

No such spectacle had ever been wit¬ 
nessed before in Deal; The birds passed 
over the land at a height'of four or five 
hundred feet, and the- great invading 
army appeared to .be fit least a mile long. 
It-was about seven o’clock when- the 
flock disappeared inland.'; . - 7 ' 

Some people thought 'the birds were 
swallows and others larks, but there, 
seems little doubt that they were star¬ 
lings, and that they formed an invading 
army of migrants from the Continent. 

- 'The starling is .a-/resident bird in 
Britain, and, though it often attacks the 
fruit in the orchards,- on the whole, it is 
a , useful friend. It ...is very widely 
.diffused all over ou.r islands, and is found- 
on the rugged cliffs by the sea and in the' 
heart of cities, and towns. 

In April it builds its loose and untidy 
nest, and is not particular about the 
situation. This may be in a hole in a 
tree or cliff, in a wall/ under a roof, in a 
rain-pipe or chimney, or in a ruin or 
church tower. The bird lays four to six 
greenish-blue eggs. „■ - ’ 

Then, in autumn^ the starlings collect 
in huge flocks, numbering, tens and- 
hundreds of thousands,, and the gather-^ 
ing and scattering of these flocks is one 
of the striking‘bird sights of Britain. 

-*■' But in addition td these resident birds 
many foreign -starlings visit us in - the 
spring, mostly from the East, and prob¬ 
ably the vast flock seen at Deal was a 
gathering of these'alien visitors, which 
have purple-glossed' heads instead of a 
• green gloss like the resident birds. 

It will be interesting to see Whether 
in the months ’to come there appear 
more starlings than usual in the country. 

THE MOON NEXT WEEK. 



The moon at 8.45 p.m., summer time, on April 29 

Newspaper Notes and Queries 

• What does LXX mean ? It is an 

abbreviation for the Septuagint, or 
Greek version of the Old Testament.. 

What is an Annuitant ? A person 
who receives an annuity ; that is, a 
certain sum paid yearly for a term of 
-..years or forvlife. 

Where is the Playground of Europe ? 

Switzerland is given this name because 
of the many sports that are organised 
there for visitors from all over Europe. 


Pacific 

WITH SOMETHING ABOUT 
' NEW BRITAIN 

Just now, when the hope of. a peaceful 
future for Erin is causing much talk of a 
New Ireland, it may' be well* to re¬ 
member that there is a New Ireland in 
the Western Pacific that had the name, 
lost.it, an/L through the war, regained it. 

It lies off the coast of Papua, or New 
Guinea, and was discovered by the roving 
British seaman William Daihpier in 1700. 

It is one of a crescent-sliaped group 
that was appropriated by. Germany, in 
1884, when she seized a part of New 
Guinea ‘and promptly* re-named it 
Kaiser. Wilhelm's Land. - ■ '• ^ 

, ; The neighbouring islands that circle 
out into the Pacific she re-named the 
Bismarck Archipelago. The largest and 
nearest, which had been New Britain, 
she called New Pomerania, and the next 
in size she changed from New Ireland to 
New Mecklenburg. 

Chang : ng the Names 

Five weeks after war was declared in 
1914 a part of the Australian fleet ap¬ 
peared off Kaiser. Wilhelm’s Land and 
lowered the German flag.. The part of New 
Guinea—Papua—belonging to Great 
Britain had been transferred to Australia 
in 1901, and the island-continent now 
annexed the whole of the German pos¬ 
sessions, in that region—mainland and 
islands—and New Britain and New, Ire; 
land received again their earlier names. 

New Britain is about One-third larger 
than'Wales, and New Ireland rather less 
than one-third smaller than Wales. They 
are mountainous islands, on which live 
six or. seven hundred Europeans, twice 
as many Chinese and Japanese,, and 
about 80,000 natives of the Papuan race. 
Nearly 30,000 of these aborigines belong 
to New Ireland. — 

On the Papuan mainland, under 
Australian rule, are about twice as many 
whites find probably, six times as many 
natives as on the islands; but a census 
has never been taken. 

■ The ' object of the Australians, *\so 
promptly attained, was to get rid of 
intrusive and aggressive neighbours. 

THE BIBLE DAY BY DAY 
A Newspaper’s Interesting 
Experiment 

Many years ago an American minister, 
the Rev. C. M. Sheldon, wrote a story 
called ,#r In His Steps,” which showed 
how a community adopted the plan of 
taking for their guide in daily life, What 
.would Jesus do ? ”, 

Now Me. Sheldon is making another 
effort to persuade people to understand 
what it was Jesus taught, and what He 
would wish them to do. He has induced 
a newspaper in the State of Kansas to 
publish the Bible day by day as a serial. 

It will be turned into modern English, 
written, as simply as possible, so as to' 
take; away tfie archaic atmosphere of*the 
translations made three hundred years 
ago ; and it will be.printed with chapter 
headings of an attractive character, so as 
to catch the attention of the reader. ! 

Much will be lost in beauty of phrase, 
for the Bible', as we know it, is the finest 
example of English at its best period ; 
but much may be gained in actuality. 

A CLEVER DOG \ 
Boy Finds His Lost Homework 

A Bath schoolboy tells how a St. Bernard 
dog'brought him a paper he had lost unawares. 

As I was coming from school a large 
St. Bernard dog came up to me with 
some paper in his mouth, tried to make 
me take the paper, and then put it down 
on his paw, for the ground was muddy. 

Then I saw it was the paper on which 
mv homework was copied down, and 
which f I had lost without knowing. ! 

I took the paperr and the dog was 
satisfied. He must have seen it fall put 
of my pocket, and followed me with it. 

I think this proves that dogs can think. 


. C;N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our-Natural Historian 

: All auestftns must be. asked on postcards 
and not more than one'question on each card. 

What.is the Length of sr Full-Grown Flea ? 

.A full-grown adult flea measures one- 
eighth of an inch. 

Can Birds Tel I if Only One Egg is Taken 
from,a Nest? , i . 

Presumably they can, as they ; will 
often lay another to take its place. 

How Long Does a Rat Live? 

In tlie wild state it is beliived the life 
of a rat is about six years, though in 
captivity,white, rats have .lived longer. 

Is Cruelty Involved in the Production of 
Kid Gloves ? 

No; the leather used is'simply the 
tawed‘skin of an animal that has been 
killed for food purposes./: 

How Should White Mice be Fed ? 

Give them bread-and-milk in 'the 
mornings and oatmeal grits or dry 
breadcrumbs in the evening. Do not 
supply cheese,, which is bad for pet mice. 

Do Copper Coins Spoil Dogs’ Teeth ? 

Copper coins when in - contact with, 
moisture and air often produce verdigris, 
or basic acetate of copper, which is a 
poison and therefore bad for the dog. 

Do Birds Retain Any Trace of Reptile 
Ancestry?'-''. 

The scales upon the legs and feet -of 
birds are ancestral relics ; and. their 
blood contains the type of corpuscle 
supposed to be peculiar to reptiles.’ * / ' 

Which Are the Best Songsters, Hand¬ 
some or Dull Birds? 

The greatest singers are found among 
the birds of sober plumage—nightingale, 
blackbird, thrush, lark, ' and so forth. 
The - gorgeous birds are., very rarely 
good musicians. ;•* * - >! T- .. 

Why are American Natives Called Indians? 

Because the early explorers who sailed 
across the Atlantic supposed when they 
came to the first islands of America that 
they, had reached, India by a western 
route. They therefore galled tfie islands 
the West Indies and the people Indians; 

Is a Squirrel a Wild Animal ? f 

Yes ; it lives in woods ip many .parts 
of the country and rarely descends 
from the trees. A foreign grey squirrel, 
domesticated in . city.- .parks, is * now 
beginning to spread in the country. 

What Keeps the Sun Hot ?. 

■The full truth is not known. If.it 
were mere burning, as in a coal fire, the 
sun.would burn out in six thousand yeairs. 
To some extent meteoric bodies falling 
into the sun help to kfeep up its heat, 
but the main source /is probably its 
slow contraction! : ,, <■ 

What is Diastase ? 

Diastase is a substance* that can pro¬ 
duce. fermentation without the presence 
of yeast or, bacteria, and plays an im¬ 
portant part in seeds * during. germin¬ 
ation. It is'solid ..and white, and is 
soluble in water and dijute alcohol," blit 
not'in strong'alcohol*. ; * 5 * 

How Can a Parrot be Taught to Speak? 

Take it into a perfectly quiet room, 
where its attention will' not 'be dis¬ 
tracted, and repeat again and again the 
words it is wished to teach. Be;careful 
to avoid varying the words even by The 
fraction of a tone. When the bird 
repeats-them/reward it with a'morsel 
of some -special dainty. . Persist again 
and again until. - one set ^ of words ;is 
spoken plainly ; tlien start with another. 

What is the Most Wonderful Thing 
in the World ? Undoubtedly the human 
brain; which, although it is merely a 
handful of grey matter floating in 
water, is the seat of thought and the 
controller' of the human race. An 
interesting article' on this subject, telling 
graphically of the wonder of the human 
braiii, will be found iivtlie C.N. monthly 
for May—My Magazine—now lying on 
the bookstalls with this paper. 
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VENUS COMING 
NEARER 

BEAUTIFUL object in 
THE EVENING SKY 

How the Distance of a Star is 
. ; Measured - 

LIGHt THAT TAKES 34 
YEARS TO REACH US 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The western sky will be of particular 
interest soon after sunset at the end of 
next week, for' on Friday there -will be 
seen close tb the crescent Mooii the 
beautiful planet Venus. 

She will appear about eight times the 
Moon’s width away from; and above, our 
satellite, shining with a brilliancy greater 
than Jupiter in the. south-east, though 
the twilight and sunset glow will detract 
somewhat from it. ’ x 

Venus does not set till ( two hours after 
the Sun, and may be easily found till as 
late as half-past nine. She is at present 
about 145'million miles from us, half as 
faraway again as the Sun, and is but 
little smaller than our world, being 7700 
miles in diameter compared, with pur 
Earth’s 7900 miles., 

Planet Grows More Brilliant 

At present Venus appears almost 
circular as seen from the Earth,' but 
every week she \vill get some millions of 
miles nearer. During this time we shall 
see her mount higher and higher in the 
western sky, getting much more brilliant 
and setting‘much later $ < 

On the following evening—Saturday, 
April 29—the.’crescent Moon will be 
just above the first magnitude star Aide- 
bar an, so close that‘he narrowly escapes 
occupation by our satellite., 1 ‘ v ' * / • 1 

Although 1 Appearing so close together, 
an .immensity of space actually divides 
the Moon from Aldebfifah/ for while 
the moon is but 240P00 miles 1 fiway, 
Aldebaran is about eight lumdred. million 
times As far, his light r .taking h little, 
over 3 o years; id reach us,' while the 
Moon’s takes only a second and a half, 

• Travelling 186,000,600 Miles 

Aldebaran is nearly two million times 
as far away as o.ur Sun, this distance 
being calculated from his apparent 
change of place. This is" really due to 
: the different positions occupied by our 
Earth at various parts’of her orbit, 
which cause • astronomers to be 
186,000,090 miles away from where they 
were six months before. 

' This diameter of the/Earth's orbit, 
therefore,. 1 gives them a base line of 
known, length upon which to base their 
trigonometrical calculations—-which 'can 
be made, in many cases'^ with a surprising 
degree of exactitude, provided there are a 
few very distant, stars almost iii the 
line of sight of tlie one to be measured. 

The principle is very simple. A finger 
field up at/arm’s length and looked at 
first with one eye and then the other 
explains it/ for the finger, representing, 
say, Aldebaran, will then be seen to 
change its place in relation to distant 
objects, the two eyes representing the 
two positions of the Earth at intervals of 
six months. 

Too Small to be Measured 

The 'amount 'of apparent change of 
place of the finger or star is its parallax; 
and the farther it us away the smaller 
will be the parallax, until it finally be¬ 
comes Loo small to be measured. 

But astronomers have other methods, 
aiid Aldebaran’s* distance lias’ recently 
had striking confirmation by the spectro¬ 
scopic method at tlie Mount Wilson 
Observatory iiV America’, where a paral¬ 
lax of ’96 of a second has been found 
for Aldebaran. This is less than one 
eighteen-thousandth part of the Moon's 
apparent width. 

This miitute parallax shows that Alde¬ 
baran is 34 light years distant. The 
other, trigonometrical, method has given 
a slightly larger parallax, suggesting 30 
light ydars, so we must consider Alde¬ 
baran to be between the two. G. F. M. 
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MEN OF THE MIST 

The Exciting Adventures of ToldbyT. C. Bridges, 
Two Boys Among the Indians the C.N. Storyteller 


What Has Happened Before 

A brief synopsis of the early chapters 
appeared in last week’s issue. 

CHAPTER 15 

• Treed ! 

TAie stranger turned and ran for 
,dear life. - 

He was a long, lank fellow of at 
least six feet, and the pace he 
made was surprising. So was the 
pace of the bear. You would 
never have believed that so clumsy 
a beast could have gone so fast. 

Clem and Billy stood at the top 
of the little cliff and stared.' For 
1 he • moment they were too sur¬ 
prised to do anything else. It was 
Bart who roused them. 

“The idiot! He’ll be mauled,” 

, he snapped out, and down he went 
over the ledge, climbing like a Cat 
in spite of his heavy build. 

■Joe Western followed, and the 
boys were nearly as quick. 

By this time the young man and 
the bear were both out of sight 
among the trees, but the others 
could hear the crashing of heavy 
bodies through the undergrowth. 

Suddenly the sound ceased, but 
was followed by a terrifying growl 
from the bear. 

“ The brute’s got him ! ” panted 
Joe Western, tearing onwards at 
top speed. 

It was ail that the two boys could 
(lo to keep up. All together the 
four burst through the trees into 
another open space. The first' 
thing the}' saw was the bear’s hind¬ 
quarters disappearing among the 
lower boughs of a small cedar, 
while up above the branches were 
being violently shaken. 

Bart stopped short. 

“ Treed ! ” he cried, and a broad 
grin spread over his jolly face. 

" B-but the bear will.catch him,” 
gasped Bifly, as he caught a glimpse 
of the long man going up through 
the branches at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour. 

Bart, however, did not seem 
seriously disturbed. 

“ Guess there ain’t much danger,”, 
he observed. “That there’s no ‘ 
bear tree.” 

Clem looked puzzled, but Billy’s 
quick wits grasped Bart's meaning. 

“ It’s not big enough for the bear, 
Clem;” lie said. »“ The branches 
won’t hold.him very far up.” 

Sure enough, the bear which was 
fat as butter and must have weighed 
all of five hundred pounds, had 
already reached a point where his 
weight was making the tree sag. 

It was quite a small tree, and 
under the combined weight of man 
and bear was beginning to bend 
right over. Quite near the top the 
long'man was clinging to the trunk, 
both legs and one arm wrapped 
tightly;around it. He was scared 
to death and very angry, arid'the 
expression on his lan tern-j awed 
face was so funny that the. boys 
could hardly help laughing. 

“ But what are we going to do 
about it, Bart ? ” asked Clem. 

It’s all'very well to laugh, but 
that beast is jolly near him. Look 
at him, reaching up with those 
great claws of his.” . 

4 ‘ Help ! ” roared the man in the 
tree.. “ Don’t stand there a-laughing 
1 i kc idiots. Shoot him, why don’t ye? ”■ 

As he spoke the bear made a 
blow at him with one great paw, 
but could not quite reach, and the 
stranger scrambled wildly another 
two feet higher, then stuck fast 
among the small twigs. 

The tree bent like a fishing-rod. 

“ Guess we’ll have to shoot him; 
Bart,” said Joe Western, as he 
pulled a long-barrelled pistol from 
i he holster he wore at his belt. 

“ Don’t you do it ! ” cried Bart, 
but he spoke too late. Joe’s action 
i:i prilling the pistol and firing was 
all one—so quick that the gun was 
hardly out of its holster before the 
sharp crack of the report went 
echoing all down the hillside. 


The bear, shot clean through the 
head, released its hold, and fell, crash¬ 
ing through the thick branches. 

In a flash the boys realised why 
Bart had shouted, for the tree, 
relieved of the ponderous weight of 
the great beast, shot up like an un¬ 
coiled spring, and with such force 
that the long man was torn from 
his hold and flung into mid-air as if 
shot from a catapult. 

“ Ow ! ” 

His terrified yell rang through the 
warm air, then he vanished into a 
thick patch of scrub. 

“ That was a foolish trick, Joe,” 
said Bart, as' he ran forward. “ He 
will be lucky if he ain’t as dead as 
the bear.” ' ' - 

Billy was the first to reach the 
spot where the stranger had fallen, 
and plunged into the thicket. 

. “ It’s all right,” he cried shrilly. 
“ He’s fallen in a mud hole. He’s 
not dead.” 

“ Then he ought to be mighty 
grateful,” said Bart drily. ■ 

But the long man was not grate¬ 
ful at all. On the contrary he was 
very angry indeed, and the language 
he used was not pretty. 

Bart shut him up pretty roughly. 

“You ought to be thanking 
your stars you’re alive instead o’ 
raving like that,” he said, and the 
boys had never yet heard, their 
friend speak so sternly. 

The other shut up, but for a time 
he was . very sulky. It was not 
until they were nearly back at the 
landing that . he recovered his 
temper and began to explain who 
he was and where he came from. 

CHAPTER 16 

Bart Has Doubts 

Oy. name’s Pelly,” he said, 

1 V1 " pdly. I came down 

from Jurtcau in a dug-out. Just 
landed a couple of hours ago. That 
little Jap feller o’ yours, he told me 
I’d find you up the hill, so I walked 
up after you. But I didn’t reckon 
I’d meet up with that there bear a- 
rolling down the mountain like an 
apple in a barrel.” 

He paused. Clem and Billy were 
aching to ask him what he had come 
for, but they had been in the North- 
West just long enough to know 
that there it is the height of bad 
manners to ask personal questions. 

Joe Western spoke.. 

You looking for a job ? ” he 
asked politely. 

“ No, sir.. I got my job fixed. 
I’m a prospector, and a chap in 
Dawson told me as there’s good 
gold in the ranges beyond the 
Liard. I got my grub stake, and I 
reckon to go up the river and get 
fixed on the ground before the 
ireeze-up.’L 

“ Why, we’re going up the river,” 
broke in Billy.' . 

Pelly looked at him with interest. 

“ Is that so? And.when were 
you reckoning to start ? ” 

“ As soon as we can get Indians,” 
replied Billy. 

“ Wal, now, I’ve got two Injuns,” 
.said Pelly, and turned to Bart. 
“ Mebbe we could fix to join up for 
the trip.” 

“ Mebbe we could. I’ll let ye 
know,” replied Bart; but, though 
his tone was perfectly polite, it was 
not by any means cordial. 

Billy felt snubbed, and said no 
more. • • - - 

'They took Pelly to the, house, 
and while Joe gave him food and 
drink, Bart took the boys out 
again. 

“.Guess we better go and skin 
that bear,” he said. “It'll be 
about all we can do before dark.” 

As they toiled up the hill again, 
Clem and Billy noticed that Bart 
was even more silent than usual. 
They wondered what he was think¬ 
ing about, but he gave no sign. 
When they got near the spot where 
the. dead bear lay, Bart stopped 
short. 

“ Seems someone has got ahead 
of us,” he said drily. 


Sure enough a man was squatting 
beside the carcase, and- as he rose 
to his feet they saw,that he was an 
Indian. He ' was rather ■ short, 
squarely built, and wore a pair of 
cheap store trousers and a flannel 
shirt. Yet Bart looked at him 
with interest. 

“ JQ Stick Injun,” he remarked. 
“ Comes from the inside country,’’ 
he explained. 

The Indian saluted them gravely. 

“ Klahowya,” he said. 

Bart answered with another 
word, “ Tillicum,” and there was 
an almost pleased expression on the 
Indian’s wooden face. 

“ Me Ahkim,” he said, pointing 
to the bear. “ Hyas bear,” he ob¬ 
served. 

“Hyas fat,” Bart agreed. “ We 
want um skin. You take um fat 
and sinews.” 

The Indian actually smiled, but, 
as Bart afterwards told the boys, 
the Indian loves nothing better 
than bear - fat; while he uses the 
sinews for a dozen purposes. 

In a trice he was busy skinning 
the bear, then the four between 
them roped. / the' carcase and 
hoisted it into a tree out of reach of 
wolves and foxes. ‘ 

With the. skin on his- head, the 
Indian followed them down the 
hill, and on the way he and Bart 
talked, but the boys could not under¬ 
stand much of what was said. 

Bart, however, seemed pleased, 
and when they got back he said to 
the boys: • 

“ He’s going up the river.. He’ll 
come with us. *. If we can get one 
more riian, I guess we'shrill dp.” 

Pelly has * two,” said Billy. 
“If we join forces shan’t we.'be all 
right ? ” ' 

Bart frowned slightly. 

: “ Guess I don’t know a lot about 
Pelly,” he said briefly. 

, - CHAPTER 17 

The Death Slide 

I7 arly. next, morning Clem and 
Billy were down by the river 
examining Pelly’s dug-out when 
its owner came behind them. 

“ She’s a real good boat,” he 
said, “ but a mite too heavy for 
river work. I’m reckoning to trade 
her with one o’ the Injuns for a 
bark canoe.” 

He pointed out the difference 
between his boat, that was hol¬ 
lowed out of a single great log, and 
the light brick barks used for river 
work. They chatted a while. Then 
Pelly said suddenly : 

“ Say, I wish you boys was goings 
along with me.” 

I wish wc were,” replied Billy. 

Pelly laughed, then shrugged his 
shoulders. * 

“ Your boss, Mr. Condon, he don’t 
seem to trust me. Not as I blame 
him. He don’t know nothing about 
me, and up here folk don’t.carry 
testimonials around with them,” 
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Not quite knowing what to say 
the boys remained silent. 

Pelly changed the subject. 

“ Say now, flow’d ye like to go 
hunting with me today ? I got 
to get some meat for my Injuns 
afore starting, and I was reckoning 
to shoot a moose or mebbe a sheep. 
They do say there’s plenty up the 
mountain.” 

“ Oh, let’s go, Clem! ” cried Billy. 
“ We must ask . Bart, ’'first,” 
replied Clem. 

“ Yes; you just go along and ask 
him, then we’ll start right off,” said 
Pelly. 

But Bart was not in the house. 
He and Joe had gone out together, 
and Sam did not know where they 
were. 

“ He won’t mind, Clem,’’said Billy. 
Clem looked doubtful. 

“ Bart doesn’t cotton to Pelly,” 
he answered. 

“ He doesn’t-want* to’travel with 
him, that’s all. You see, Clem, 
Bart won’t tell even us where he’s 
going to, and that’s why he doesn’t 
want anyone else with him.” 

. Clem grunted. He was not sure 
that he himself quite liked Pelly, 
but he thought there. Could be no 
harm in going out for one day with 
the man; so, after first leaving 
word with Sam and getting some 
sandwiches, they started. 

Pelly took them straight up the 
mountain, and by eleven o’clock they 
were far above the timber, with the 
snow-line less.than a mile away. 

The river was a mere thread three 
thousand feet below, the sea a flat, 
blue plain, and the breeze had. a 
winter edge as it blew above them, 
j Still they kept on until the snow 
was crunching under their boots. 

“ My word, Clem, this is a bit of 
a change,” said' Billy. 

Pelly swung round. 

“ Hush there ! Don’t cither of ye 
speak above a whisper! ” he 
ordered curtly. “Just follow me.” 

They did, and presently realised 
that Pelly was following a trail. The 
sharp prints of small hoofs were 
plainly visible in the dazzling snow. 

The slope gr6w steeper. It was 
difficult to keep their feet. Pre¬ 
sently they rounded a shoulder of 
the mountain, and both stopped 
short. Before them was a snow 
slope, steep as the roof of a-house 
and blindingly white in the sun. 

It stretched down for. four or 
five hundred feet, then broke off 
into a terrific precipice. So steep 
was it, so smooth, that it did not 
seem possible that anything on foot 
could cross it. Yet there, plain as 
print across it, ran the sharp prints 
of the mountain sheep. 

Pelly looked at the boys and 
grinned. Clem did not like the grin. 

“ Skeered ? ” asked the man with 
a sort of taunt in his voice. • . 

“ Yes, a bit,” replied Clem ; and 
it .took more pluck to acknow¬ 
ledge that he was afraid, than to 
tell a lie and say he was not. 

“ Wal, I don’t know as I blame 
ye,” said Pelly. “ But if I’m a-going 
to get that sheep I’ve got to follow 
him. You’d better. go back, and 
wait behind the rocks. ” . A 
Billy broke in sharply. 

“ No; we can go where you do, 
can’t we, Clem ? ”. 

Clem nodded, and the} 7 followed. 
The snow seemed dreadfully loose, 
and Clem’s heart was in his mouth 
as he picked his way across it. He 
could not help thinking what would 
happen if the snow started to slide. 

The only thing that comforted 
him was that here and there a jag 
of black rock jutted out through 
the dazzling surface. 

Suddenly Pelly raised his hand 
and. motioned them to stop. ~ He 
pointed, and .High above they saw 
a brown creature with great curved 
horns, standing upon a crag. 

•Pelly raised his rifle, aimed care¬ 
fully, fired, and the big horn toppled 
over and fell with a thud from its 
lofty perch. 

It fell upon the slope, and came 
rolling down, and as'it came the 
snow began to move. Pelly’s face 
went like chalk. 

“ Look out! ” he gasped ; • and 
made one wild rush toward the 
nearest rock, leaving the boys 
behind him to fend for themselves. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 

A Great Merchant 

\Tearly a century after Dick 
* ^ Whittington died, a wealthy 
merchant of the City of London 
who was also a Lord Mayor, had 
a son, and in the boy’s education 
he exercised very great care. 

At thirteen the boy went tc 
Cambridge 4 University, and after¬ 
wards he was made an apprentice 
of the Mercers’ Guild; his father 
wisely believing that if he was to 
become a successful merchant he 
must go through all the training 
that he would have gone through 
had he been a poor boy. 

When the youth grew up he was 
sent to Antwerp to look after his 
father’s interests there, and for , 
nearly a quarter of a century the 
Flemish town was his home. 

■ The chief English merchant in 
Antwerp was a kind of governor 
of the colony there, and was 
known by the official title of the 
King's Factor. Part of his duty 
was to arrange foreign loans.for 
his sovereign, and when the 
existing factor by carelessness 
lost -£40,000 of Edward Vi’s 
money, he was superseded by 
the young man, who worked to 
such good purpose that in two 
years he had paid off the debt 
and restored the king’s credit. 

He sent the king as a New . 
Year’s present in 1553 a pair of 
long, Spanish silk stockings, a 
gift regarded as very, wonderful. 
As the old chronicler puts it, it 
was “a great present, for you 
shall Understand that King Henry 
VIII did wear only cloth hose or 
hose cut out of ell-bound taffeta, 
unless by great chance there 
came a pair of Spanish stockings 
out of Spain.” ; 

When Queen Elizabeth .came 
to the throne she knighted the 
merchant, and a few. years, later, 
during the wars in the Nether¬ 
lands, the Spaniards tool: 
Antwerp and the English had to 
leave. The merchant came to 
London and settled down in the 
City, where he carried on liis 
business and became rich and 
flourishing. He was, in fact, the ■* 
niost influential London mer¬ 
chant of his day. 

He entertained Elizabeth at 
several of his mansions, and by 
his advice the English sovereigns 
henceforth borrowed money from 
their own subjects instead of 
from foreigners. He engaged in 
many enterprises, and at Brent- . 
ford started what was probably 
the first paper-mill in England. 

He married a relation of Sir 
Francis Bacon and had one son, 
but this son dying at the, age of 
16 .the merchant decided to 
devote his wealth to public and 
charitable causes. He founded 
a great institution in the City 
of London, which has been of 
the utmost importance to busi¬ 
ness men, and 
when he died 
he left money 
to found a 
college and 
a number of 
almshouses. 

He was un¬ 
doubtedly one 
of the chief 
founders of London’s greatness. 
Llere is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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DF MERRYMAN 

]sJew Boarder: “ How thick this 
coffee cup is! ” 

Old Boarder: “ Yes; there is a 
reason for that. It makes'your 
arm so. tired that, you yvill. not 
ask for-a second cup of coffee.” , 
0 .0“ ' 1 ' S '" 

' ^AVhat Ami? • 
AlYfir^fis a plane,- as plairfas can 
be;' T. - 

My second’s a colour which, you 
often see; • v? 

My third is a pronoun of the neuter 
gender; / ' . 

My whole is dishonour to every 
offender. Solution next week 

3 0 ~ ' 0 " ' " ‘ 

What is the largest room in^the 
world ? ? 

The room for improvement. 

□ 0-0 

Do You Live in Ironmonger,Lane? 
This name, like Hosier Lane.-and. 

many others, is an indication 
that in olden times the thoroughfare 
was noted as being the principal 
seat of a particular trade. Tven 
more than today it was formerly the 
custom for men of a certain, trade 
to gather in one district or street, 
hence names like Ironmonger Lane, 
that have survived to our time.’ 

' o. 0 0 

What is Wrong? 



Can you see v?hat is wrong in this picture ? 

Solution next week 
0 0 0 
V/hen is a ship like a floor ? 
When it is boarded. 

. .0 0 □ 

Pussy’s Portal 

A certain wise man, it is written, 
By absence of mind badly 
bitten, 

Made two holes in his door, 
Where but one was before, 

To admit his pet cat and her 
kitten I 

0 0 - 0 

£50 for a Good Try 



111 My Magazine for May the 
outline is printed much bigger, and 
on the cover are the colours as 
Gainsborough filled them in. A 
prize of £50, and fifty other prizes 
of £1 each, ‘are offered to G.N. 
readers.vyjio paint, the. Blue. Boy 
best. The picture to be coloured 
Is the outline copy to be found in 
My Magazine for May. 


A Chinese Saying 

The starveling cat maintains the 
firm belief 

That every well-fed cat must be a 
thief. 

□ ‘0 " ' 0 

. School Howlers 



The Value of the Lever 

A boy answering a mechanics 
. question wrote: “ The mechan¬ 
ical advantage of along pump handle 
is that,you can .have someone to 
help you pump.” — 1 ■’ 

0 ■ 0 0 

If a set of fire-irons and dogs 
cost three pounds,' what will a 
ton of coals come to ? r 
Ashes. 

0 0 0 

Following the Crowd 
A politician was being compli¬ 
mented on an -excellent speech 
he had made. 

“ You are always so convincing,” 
said his admirer. 

“ Yes, you see,” said the speech- 
maker, becoming confidential, “ I 
always find out in advance what the 
views of my hearers are likely to be, 
and then to convince them is quite 
easy.” „ 

0 0.0 
Mildred’s and Mary’s Nature Notes 
The Woodlouse 

We kept him in a little box, 

But then, you know, he died ; 
He looked a really, dreadful thing 
When he was.magnified. 

We found him ’neath the moulder- 
ing logs, , 

All hid from light of day, 

And if you touch or frighten him, 
He will not run away, . 

But curls up in a little ball 
And keeps as still as still, 

Until he thinks you think him dead 
Or take him for a pill. 

3 0 . “0 

What is lengthened by being cut 
at both ends ? •. 

A ditch. - 

0 B ' Cl 

The Problem of the Horse 
An animal-lover seeing a beauti¬ 
ful horse approaching, stopped 
and spoke to its rider. 

“ Do you wish to sell the animal?” 
he asked. 

The owner, -however, was not 
keen toi sell, and told the gentleman 
so. But still the would-be buyer 
persisted, and at last the owner said 
he could have the Torse for the 
value of the twenty-fourth nail in 
the horse’s shoes, reckoning the 
price of the first nail at a farthing, 
and doubling the price for each 
successive nail. 

The gentleman jumped at this 
offer, but he did not get the horse. 
How much'was he asked to pay ? 

Solution next week 

0 0 0 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Problem of the Newspapers 
The first town received 500 news¬ 
papers, the second received 1000, the 
third 1500, and the fourth town 
received 2000. . 

Do You Live Here? North Shields 
Do You Know Me ? The letter G 


Jacko Ashamed of Himself 

YV/hen Jacko dived over the side of the barge his one idea 
W had been to escape from the angry crowd on the bank. 

Unfortunately'he was in too big a. hurry, for. in springing 
out he caught his. foot in a lope. , Before he could get clear it 
swung him round ; his head banged against the hard wood, 
and everything 1 turned black. • • 

What happened next he didn’t know for many a long day. 
His head'seemed so strange that it didn’t seem-to beiong to 
him. There was a strange buzzing going on that worried 
him ; and when it stopped he began to;dream. 

He had' the strangest dream. There was a Punch and 
Judy show in it and a lot of flour, and coal bags ; and they all 
stood up and ran at him in the most threatening way. 

It was'a horrible sensation—like a ghastly nightmare—and 
while Jacko was rushing away from them he suddenly saw, a 
grand piano appear from nowhere, rear itself up on end, and 
join them. ’ ' 

Jacko jumped on a motor-cycle that was leaning against a 
tree and rode off furiously. 

And all at once a great stone wall loomed up in front of him. 
He jammed on the brakes, but they wouldn’t work; 

Jacko shrieked, and the shriek woke him. 

He opened his-eyes and found himself in a strange room, 
Somebody he had never seen before was standing over him, 



Jacko rode off furiously 


holding a glass in his hand and looking very anxious. He 
looked like a doctor—and he was. 

When Jacko’s eyes opened he looked very relieved, and 
said: “Hal Hum! That’s better 1 Now then, my lad, 
take a drink .of this ! ” 

Jacko drank up the stuff and shut his eyes, and in a minute 
he was fast asleep again. . . 

It was a quiet, peaceful.sleep this time, and when he w T okc, 
hours after, they told him all about it; how he had hurt his 
head against the side of the barge and lost consciousness, and 
would certainly have been drowned if the barge man hadn’t 
jumped in promptly and rescued him.; and liow they had 
carried him to the doctor’s house, where he was at that very 
minute. . * . ' 

Everybody had been most kind. Nobody had said a word 
about all the trouble he had given them, so that the doctor 
thought he must be a perfectly splendid boy to have so many 
kind friends. Indeed, they were all so anxious about him that 
Jacko felt thoroughly ashamed of himself. 

As’soon as he was able to tell them where he lived , they sent 
a telegram to Jiis n^other, and soon the whole family^incliiding 
the Baby and even Big Brother Adolphus—came flocking in a 
body to see him .L*'- >■ "A ‘ . 

They were so relieved to find him looking, so .like himself 
that they couldn’J make enough fuss of him. • 

At last they got a cab and helped him into the niost comfort¬ 
able seat, and then they all crowded in after him. 

And all the way going home Jacko .kept saying to himself : 

“ I will be a better boy. Ton my word, I’ll show ’em how 
top-hole I can be ! ” 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


• A Stronger Rope 

Six years of experiments car¬ 
ried out on the improvement 
of hemp-stalks have made it 
possible to grow the stalks to a 
height of 14 feet instead of six. 

The distance between the 
joints in the stalk has been more' 
than doubled, so that the hemp 
fibres are twice as long., These 
longer fibres will help to make 
much stronger ropes. 


Une Corde plus Solide 

Six annees d'experiences faites 
pour ameliorer les tiges.'.du 
chanvre ont donne pour resultat 
d’augmenter la croissance de 
ces tiges jusqiT'a une hauteur 
de 14 pieds au lieu de six, 

L/intervalle entre les jointures 
de laTige a ete plus que double,; 
de sorte que les fibres de chanvre 
sont deux fois plus longues. Cct 
allongement permettra de fa- 
briquer des cordes beaucoup plus 
solides. 


was indignant, and 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Monkeys 

qr°M 

* Elsie was nearly in tears. 
And all because Mrs. New, who 
lived next door, and had 
promised to take them td 
the Zoo, .had gone to bed 
instead with a bad cold. 

Let’s .go by ourselves ! ’• 
said Elsie. 

It would mean emptying 
their money-boxes, but they 
didn’t mind that—they were 
so determined not to miss their, 
treat.- 

They waited' their .oppor¬ 
tunity and slipped out of the 
house, and ran, hand in hand, 
all the way to the park gates. 

Once inside the Gardens the 
time slipped by so quickly that' 
they only remembered dinner¬ 
time when they went to buy 
buns to throw, to the bears. , 

“ I’m so hungry I could eat 
them myself ! ” said Tom. 

Their last penny they' kept 
for nuts for the monkeys. The 
monkey-house was always the 1 
last they went to, because they 
liked it best. The monkeys 
were so amusing they never 
wanted to come away. 

“I’d love a monkey for a 
pet! ” said Elsie.- “ Oh, look 
at that darling baby one in 
the corner!” she cried sud-. 
denly. “ Give me amut, Tom ! 

I want to coax it over here ! ” 

The little monkey didn’t 
want much coaxing ; in a bound 
it rushed to the bars, andqmt 
out its arm. But it wasn’t the ■ 
nut it clutched—but Elsie’s 
velvet cap ! 

Elsie cried out. But it was 
no good ; the cap was through, 
the bars in a twinkling, and 
across the cage. 

The bigger monkeys squealed 
as if they had found a new toy. 
They rushed for it, snatched it 
away, and darted off with it. 
And then they all quarrelled 



They liked the monkeys best 

and fought over it till it was* 
torn into a hundred pieces. 

As soon as they had got over 
their astonishment the children 
shrieked with laughter, and so 
did the’ little crowd who were 
looking on. 

But Mother didn’t laugh 
when they got home and told 
her where they had been. 

“You are as bad as the 
other monkeys 1she declared 
“You all ought to live in a 
cage together! ” 
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MOUNT ETNA SPEAKS • FIRST WIRELESS APPARATUS • LIVING IN A MELON 



Mount Etna Gets Angry—Mount Etna, the famous volcano of Sicily, has been in eruption 
lately, and this fine photograph, showing him busy hurling up clouds of smoko and pouring 
out tongues of flames and streams of molten lava, was taken from the adjoining Silvestri crater 



A Boat Race in Burma—-England is not the only country interested in boat-racing. Burma 
is also very keen on this sport, and on holidays a race between canoes manned by expert 
crews like those shown in the picture always excites great interest among the natives 


The First Wireless—Found recently, this wireless set. 
Invented by David Hughes, was made nearly twenty 
years before Marconi’s first patent. See page 2 



Where the Boston Tea-party Began—From this old 
London shop, stilt doing business, the tea for Boston 
that lost us the American colonies-was'-sent" out 



Clearing the Hurdles—These boys of St. Paul’s School, London, ' 
kept splendidly together in the hurdle race at their recent 
school ‘Sports at Kensington. The middle boy was the winner 


Airmen Conquer a Mountain—Two airmen have landed 
on the Zugspitze, the highest peak in Germany, nearly 
10,000 feet above sea-level, as shown in this picture* 



Orang-outang Tries to Keep Warm—The cold weather of early 
spring does not agree with Ginger, the well-known orang¬ 
outang in the London Zoo, and so he covers himself up with 
a piece of sacking and-strives to forget-the frost and-snow 


The Monkey Peeps Out—Pimple, a small monkey in the 
London Zoo, has found out how comfortable it is in a 
friend’s pocket, and whenever he gets the chance he 
-desertshis comrades-and chums up with a iurrnan friend 


Living in a Melon—A rare West African squirrel which has 
just arrived at the Zoo has made his nest in the hollowed- 
out rind of a dried melon. It Js his clever way of solving tha 
ever-present housing problem, and very happy he seems' 
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